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Events of the Beek. 





THE gravity of the Allied situation needs no 
emphasis; but we have no fear of battles fought on the 
present plane. Compiégne, it is true, has been evacuated 
by the civilian population, and measures have been taken 
for the defence of Paris. It is right that every possibility 
should be provided for ; but we must not invest. the Ger- 
mans with miraculous power. They cannot strike towards 
Paris on the Montdidier-Chateau-Thierry front, and 
towards the Channel on the British front with their cus- 
tomary force at the same time. The last week has been 
costly, and the area of choice is being narrowed for 
Ludendorff. Up to the present he has weakened the 
Allies’ resarves most considerably by impairing our com- 
munications. . There are 700,000 American troops in 
France, and the crisis of the war is urging the Germans 
on with relentless insistence. It seems possible that we 
shall see the climax within a shorter time than many 
people expected, and if we are relatively no worse off on 
the fourth anniversary of the war we may breathe freely. 
The German Staff consoles itself and the German people 
that these weeks are deciding the question of a German 
victory. It is not the case. The question at issue is 
even graver: it is simply whether there shall be 
a chance of peace this year or war to the destruction 
of both sides. 


* * * 


THE operations of the war during the last week have 
shown us a rhythm with which we are more familiar, 
and we see at once the value surprise has been to the 
enemy. Towards the end of last week the exchanges 
that were taking place round the new salient between 
Reims and Soissons had turned in our favor. The British 
who retook Bligny had no light task, but it vas 
accomplished with workmanlike skill. Similarly 
the Franco-American attack between the Oureq and 
the Marne achieved tangible successes. The hill 204, 
west of Chateau Thierry, was: smartly recaptured on 
the second day of the attack, and the reconquered strip 
of territory which lay in the hands of our Allies after 
this local operation is of some tactical importance, inter- 
posing a piece of high and thickly-wooded ground between 
the old and new lines. This is but another of the many 
occasions when, recently, the Americans have been in 





action, and have achieved their objectives with a com- 
pleteness that carries its own commentary. These actions 
do not bulk largely in-the vast canvas of the present 
struggle. But they have led to the discovery of America 
by the Germans, and we find von Liebert expressing his 
surprise that the U-boats have not prevented “ Ger- 
many’s new enemy ”’ from reaching the European battle- 
fields. 
* * + 

At midnight last Saturday the Germans began their 
immediate preparation for the obvious thrust towards 
Compiégne. This important centre lies near the junction 
of the Oise, and is protected from the north and north- 
east by a tangle of wooded ground which fills the angle 
between the Oise and the Aisne. The Germans had 
worked up to the edges of this bastion, and to have 
attacked it frontally would have involved precisely that 
type of battle which the enemy most wishes to avoid. 
He would merely have suffered the losses and without the 
chance of using those illusory and grandiose descriptions 
of “ break-through ’’ and “ pursuit-battles.’’ To avoid 
such an operation von Hutier was instructed to strike at 
the 22-miles stretch between Montdidier and the Oise. 
The line here, too, ran through wooded country; but 
success upon this shorter stretch of front would compel 
the evacuation of the Oise- Aisne triangle, and Compiégne 
would lie at the enemy’s mercy. The plan was skilfully 
worked out, and the troops went forward with the same 
impetus as in other attacks. But it was speedily seen 
that the battle was being fought on the old rather than 
the recent model. The break through did not come, and 
there could be no disguising the scale of the German 


losses. 
* * * 


THE attack was expected. The reserves were there; 
guns were ranged and all was ready. The infantry 
advanced at 4.30 in the morning, and by the end of the 
day the shock troops were still in the covering zone on the 
flanks. In the centre the German success was more con- 
siderable, and by repeated attacks the enemy had gained 
about three miles of ground, including the important 
road centre, Ressons-sur-Matz. He was also in Mareuil, 
and this fact marks the strange development of the 
battle. |The French troops were still on Thiescourt 
Plateau, which lies about two miles due north of Mareuil. 
On this flank the French had almost completely held 
the attack. The battle was resumed on Monday, though 
it had not yielded the expected results, for the Germans 
hoped to be in Compiégne on Sunday evening. The 
second day proved more successful. The enemy pressed 
up the valley threaded by the Matz stream and forced 
his way to the rear of the troops about the Thiescourt 
Plateau, compelling their retreat. The high ground was 
of great importance, and it had been defended with the 
greatest gallantry and skill. But it had been dearly 
bought before it was surrendered, and we know full well 
the cost of such fighting. 

* * * 

Axout Ville and the Oise the struggle was very 
severe, aud on Monday evening the French right flank 
was little impaired. The same may be said of the left ; 
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but on the left centre the Germans had gained a most 
important success. The watershed between the Matz and 
Aronde streams was reached at Mery, Belloy, and Mar- 
quéglise. With this advantage in hand the enemy 
threatened to turn the whole of the positions on the 
west and east banks of the Oise. But though for the 
moment the position looked grave, it was quickly 
improved by a counter-attack. Ribecourt, on the Oise, 
was lost on Monday night, and the Germans were pressing 
towards the river from the north-west. On Tuesday 
afternoon the French counter-attack was made upon a 
front of about 74 miles. It caught the Germans in one of 
those tactical “ dead-points ’’ which must occur frequently 
during these forcing battles. The enemy was thrown off 
the Matz-Aronde watershed and lost over 1,000 prisoners 
and several guns. The whole of the central thrust was 
checked for the moment as far east as the Oise. 
* * * 

Durine this arrest of the German advance the 
French were completing their withdrawal from Ourscamp 
and Carlepont Woods, and von Hutier had secured some 
part of what he desired. But the pace of the advance 
had fallen so much and its cost was so high that we cannot 
feel the French are wrong in regarding the battle an 
Allied success. If all these great battles had been of 
this pattern we should have had no cause for depression 
or anxiety. On Wednesday morning the Germans began 
another attack on the Compiégne position. If von 
Hutier’s action had gone as it was planned this second 
engagement would have followed quite other lines. The 
thrust on Tuesday was aimed at the north-east of the 
forest of Villers-Cotterets. Tactically the Germans were 
seeking to place Compiégne in a narrow loop and to 
enforce its evacuation under threat of envelopment. At 
the time of writing it is impossible to measure the weight 
of this second thrust ; but it is being fiercely resisted. 

* * * 

MEANWHILE the Allied Premiers have thought it 
expedient to greet the arrival of the enemy on the Marne 
by repeating some of the more extreme and unrealizable 
(and incidentally the less French) of their war-aims. They 
have nothing whatever to say about a League of Nations 
or disarmament or ecenomic peace, not one word which 
might persuade our own workers that we are fighting for 
something essential, or convince the German workers that 
our aims are those of universal democracy. The watch- 
word is apparently, Back to the Tchecho-Slovaks and the 
dismemberment of Austria. The note reaffirms the 
Allied determination to secure a united and independent 
Poland, with access to the sea, and also their adoption 
of the nationalist aims of the Tchecho-Slovaks and the 
Jougo-Slavs. What then has become of the declarations 
that we do not aim at dismembering Austria, and of Mr. 
Balfour’s ultra-respectful references to that ‘‘ ancient 
monarchy ’’? There has been some sharp reversion to the 
older tactics, which may only mean that our diplomatists 
want to foment discord in Austria. The effect, of course, 
will be to make the solution of the Austrian problem by 
Austria’s own rulers impossible. In the same spirit the 
Duke of Devonshire, speaking expressly in the King’s 
name, declared that we would not sheathe the sword till 
we had secured a “dictated” peace. Is that a Minis- 
terial pronouncement? If so, it directly contradicts 
General Smuts’s Glasgow speech. 

* * * 


As the opportunities of the Entente exercising 
any direct influence on the Polish question diminish, the 
difficulties of the Centra] Powers increase. At the time 
of the two Kaiser conferences in May, it was generally 
asserted in Germany that the Austro-Polish solution had 
been dropped. Probably it is true that Germany has 
dropped it, but fortunately Austria has not. Moreover, 
Austria cannot do so, for the terms on which the Austrian 
Poles are prepared to support the von Seidler Government 
in the Reichsrat—and without the Poles von Seidler has 
not the faintest hope of a majority—are a guarantee of 
the integrity of Galicia against the Ruthenian claims, 
and of Congress Poland against the German demand for 
securities. The most moderate of the German plans is to 
forego any further annexation of Polish territory on 
condition that Poland shall become an integral part of 





Mittel-Europa. But even this scheme, which leaves the 
question of Galicia unsolved, is peculiar to the German 
Reichstag politicians. The variation of it which is 
reported to have been put forward by the King of 
Bavaria recently on behalf of Prussia is silent on the 
question of frontier rectifications, and there is not the 
least reason to suppose that the German military will on 
any account abandon its frontier rectifications. That 
these will make even the pretence of Parliamentary 
government in Austria impossible for ever is an argument 
which will carry no weight with Ludendorff. It does, 
however, with Austria. The only positive suggestion 
that has been made by the German Conservatives is that 
Austria should abandon Galicia in return for a South Slav 
kingdom, including Serbia and Montenegro. Of course 
the Magyars will see to it that no such thing happens. 
* * * 

PRESIDENT WILSON used the occasion of a visit of a 
deputation of Mexican journalists to Washington to 
make a significant statement about Russia. He began 
by reminding his hearers that his own policy towards 
Mexico had been based on the principle that the internal 
settlement of Mexico was ‘‘ none of our business,’’ and 
that America had no right to dictate to her ‘‘in any 
particular with regard to her own affairs.’? He went on 
to stress the disinterestedness of American policy in the 
world, and then recurred to his recent declaration that 
the American people will ‘‘ stand by Russia.’’ When he 
had said that even to “a rather too well-dressed 
audience ’’ the other day, the whole meeting rose to its 
feet, thus proving that his idealism is not that of an aloof 
and academic thinker, but the voice of a whole people. 
Mr. Wilson concluded by suggesting that the mutual 
Pan-American guarantee of political independence and 
territorial integrity should form the basis of a world-wide 
League of Nations. The parallel between Mexico and 
Russia is most significant, and we may fairly take it to 
mean that Mr. Wilson will have nothing to do with the 
proposals for Allied intervention in Russia. What he 
is doing is of an exactly opposite character. A big 
American contingent of railway engineers has just 
arrived in Russia to assist the Bolsheviks to reorganize 
transport, which means to re-establish the food supply. 
Obviously, one does not give this aid to the Bolshevik 
Government if one is about to sand troops to overthrow it. 

* * « 

Tue German offensive and the threat to Paris have 
by no means arrested political thinking in France. On 
the contrary, there are manifestations of an independent 
public opinion which have long been lacking. They 
came from two quarters. The “ Confédération Générale 
du Travail’’ took the initiative, through the Socialist 
Deputies, of summoning a general meeting last Friday of 
all the Deputies of the Left. It was very largely attended, 
and many ex-Ministers were present, including MM. 
Briand, Painlevé, and some chief men of the Radical- 
Socialist group. One can only guess from the meagre 
reports what MM. Jouhaux and Merheim said on behalf 
of organized Labor. Apparently, they laid stress on the 
demand for a Socialist International Conference, and for 
a revision of Allied war-aims. M. Merheim, who repre- 
sents the metal-workers, gave an account of their recent 
general strike, which had its origin in unrest that began 
when the German and Austrian workers struck. One 
may guess something of the character of this movement 
from the comments of the reactionary Press, which 
declares that France will not allow the Soviet to be 
acclimatized on her soil. In point of fact, we imagine 
that the real purpose of this rally of the Left is Parlia- 
mentary, and it is intended, at the first appropriate 
moment, to prepare the way for an alternative to the 
Clemenceau Ministry. 

* * * 

PARALLEL with this movement from the Left, an 
even more remarkable movement has begun on the Right. 
In a series of four articles, in the ‘‘ Débats’”’ M. 
Gauvain, one of the ablest of French leader-writers, has 
developed a powerful plea for moderation and for a 
receptive attitude towards a German “ peace-offensive.”’ 
He took as his text the not too inviting proposals of the 

“ Kreuz Zeitung.” There should be a “ general conversa- 
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tion ’’ at which all the Allies should present a united pro- 
gramme. All that he insisted was that the conversation 
should be open. The “ Débats,’’ though less read abroad 
than the “'lemps,”’ since it is not in any sense an official 
organ, is the abler and more typical paper of the two, 
and has often struck an independent note of conservative 
sobriety, ¢.g., during the Moroccan crises. 
* * * 

THESE articles were at once echoed in papers of the 
Left, which rejoiced that a Conservative should say what 
they thought. The most remarkable echo, however, was 
in M. Clemenceau’s own paper, ‘‘ L’Homme Libre.’’ 
It has at last discovered that ‘‘ by treating German 
maneeuvres with disdain,’’ we should be playing the game 
of German militarism. ‘‘ Therefore, let Germany speak. 
We are ready to listen we are ready to con- 
sider the conditions which Germany offers for a cessation 
of her piracy and aggression.’’ This is a remarkable 
repudiation of the tactics of the Versailles communiqué. 
Either M. Clemenceau is really disposed to negotiate, or 


' else he realizes that French opinion now calls for tactful 


management. It is no longer possible to dismiss every 
overture as a “‘ peace-trap,’’ and to say that the one war- 
aim is the ‘‘ out-and-out victory ’’ which Genera] Smuts 
doubtless declares to be impossible. 

* * * 


GENERAL VON STEIN, the German Minister for War, 
has given a hard and arrogant account, in the true 
Prussian spirit, of the German successes on the Western 
and Eastern fronts. The political part was designed 
partly for home, partly for Allied consumption. The 
French were invited to mark that they had exhausted 
their reserves in the vain attempt to “ patch together the 
torn British front,’’ then occupied in the defence of 
French territory. The American troops were treated 
scornfully as poor in quality and few in number, and the 
whole American military effort was dismissed as negli- 
gible. The short-range success under which Finland has 
been turned into a semi-absolutist pro-German monarchy 
was acclaimed, and the failure of the same policy in the 
Ukraine dismissed in a phrase. The military tone was one 
of unbounded confidence. Great parts of the French 
Army had been beaten, and the Allies were beginning to 
recognize their “heavy defeat.’’ But von Stein’s con- 
clusion was that as this beaten foe cherished an 
unconquered spirit, peace was n& at hand. Germany’s 
war and Germany’s peace have, in fact, the same general 
issue. They both make more enemies—for Germany. 

* * * 


THERE are clear signs that the attempt of the 
National Service Ministry to repeat the sleight-of-hand 
methods which secured for the War Office the exposures 
of Mr. Shortt’s Select Committee last autumn, is being 
rapidly found out. The men of the older classes who 
were induced by the studiously vague language of Mr. 
George to believe that only 7 per cent. of them would be 
valled up for military service now find that the new 
Medical Boards are passing a very high proportion of 
them into Grades 1 and 2. The efforts of somebody at 
the Ministry of National Service to squelch the agitation 
by inviting half-a-dozen journalists to inspect the new 
examination cubicles and parlors of the Conduit Street 
Medical Board was really too naive for words. The 
question is not whether that particular Board is 
adequately upholstered, but whether the Ministry’s 
virculars and instructions have in fact lowered the 
standard. 

* * * 

Wuen “ severe or long-standing syphilitic disease ’’ 
is not necessarily a ground for rejection, when eczema 
of ‘‘ moderate severity’’ admits a man to Grade 3, 
when club-foot (“if able to walk fairly ’’) is allocated to 
the same grade, and a man with floating kidney may be 
placed in Grade 1, it is impossible to believe that there 
has not been a tampering with the standards. Admittedly, 
three doctors may now examine eighty recruits a day, 
whereas last November five doctors only examined a 
maximum of sixty; this is certainly suggestive of 
“rush’’ methods. The Chairmen of Tribunals are 
taking alarm. Sir Donald Maclean, to whom the Army 
and the civilian are alike indebted, has expressed the 





clear opinion that there has been a lowering of standards, 
and he added that the Appeal Tribunal over which he 
presides will disregard Grade 1 in the case of men over 
forty-three, treating Grade 2 as the highest for which 
such a man can be available. This is bold action, and 
will make the Government regret bitterly that it did not 
persist in its original intention last Easter to abolish the 
Tribunals lock, stock, and barrel. 
* * * 

Tue Imperial War Cabinet and the Imperial War 
Conference are both in session; and their meeting in a 
critical hour properly advertises the unity of the Empire 
and the weight of its contribution to the war. If an 
American representative could be added to the Cabinet, 
and the Anglo-Saxon world thus formally joined in 
council, the object-lesson would be more wonderful still. 
We see that the ‘‘ Times ’’ impresses on the Cabinet the 
desire of the members for Australia, New Zealand, and 
even Canada, to stop Germany from regaining a foothold 
in the Pacific. Obviously, each part of our Dominions 
has its special policy and will. But just as the 
Dominions are part of the Empire, so the Empire is 
part of an Alliance, and the peace which that body will 
make must serve the common interest, and adapt itself 
to the common will. We hope, therefore, that the 
Dominions will not be encouraged to take binding or 
merely self-regarding decisions. What we hold of 
German soil we hold not as spoil for Great Britain, but 
as trustees of the Alliance. That, we are sure, is the 
light in which France and Italy and America regard our 
conquests. 

* * * 

THERE is an area of some 600 acres in Bucks where 
wheat. grows better than almost anywhere else in the 
Home Counties. There at least 3,000 quarters of fine 
wheat and oats are ripening for the harvest. This model 
farm, therefore, is doing its best to live up to the Govern- 
ment’s posters of the day before yesterday. But this does 
not trouble the War Office, which is now uprooting the 
wheat, and replacing it by a “ large central workshop and 
store for the spare parts of our mechanical vehicles.” It 
is true that there are private parks in the neighborhood, 
golf courses, and one or two racecourses. But none of 
these suited the War Office. Nothing else suited it in 
any part of England but just this plot of wonderful wheat- 
soil. The Board of Agriculture, which lives by objecting to 
everything that other Departments do, and never makes 
any of its objections good, as well as all the local authori- 
ties, protested. Nothing came of their protests. Mr. 
Macpherson, who will defend anything for which a 
general puts a brief in his hand, said that the land must 
be taken, and Mr. Bonar Law said that General Smuts 
had advised that it should be, and that, in any case, it 
was a very small matter. It is, we should say, a very 
small sign of a very great and very dangerous 
incompetence. 

* * * 

THE Opposition (if the Liberal Party in the House 
must now be so-called) has voted in a rather close division * 
against the Emigration Bill, and it could have found no 
measure which better deserved to be resisted. In the first 
place it suggests that, while we are offering Irish soldiers 
the bribe of “ a share in their Motherland,”’ it is intended 
to satisfy the land-hunger of our own soldiers by shipping 
them off to the Colonies. Secondly, the Bill contem- 
plates in two ways the continuance after peace of the 
throttling restrictions of war-time. The Government will 
have power to refuse permits to any destination abroad, 
to any but first-class passengers. Also it will have power 
to control any free discussion of the merits of various 
Colonies. The working-man, in short, must go where he 
is sent, if he goes at all, and he may not receive unofficial 
advice before he goes. Could class discrimination and 
bureaucratic fraternalism go further? There is more in 
the measure than this, however. It is defended as a 
means of controlling the “ Man-Power of the Empire.” 
What does this mean? It means that in the world of 
economic monopoly and strife which Mr. Hewins and his 
friends are preparing, the certainty of another world-war 
will make it expedient to distribute our “ man-power ”’ 
strategically. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


HOW TO FORM A LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Ir is fitting that Imperial, no less than National, 
statesmanship-should be in council at such an hour as 
this. The Empire is the greatest governmental unit in 
the Western Alliance. If we add North America, we 
envisage a still wider unity of race, temperament, insti- 
tutions, and moral outlook. It does not, indeed, wield 
the concentrated spear-thrust of military power which 
Germany controls. Its strength lies in the variety 
and diffusion of its resources. For that reason, the 
world being what it is, this Anglo-Saxon Confederation 
controls the issues of the war. It is the repository of 
sea-power. Its command of raw materials enables it 
to keep the gates of world-industry locked or to fling them 
open again. Not less important is the general harmony 
of political ideas which prevails over this great tract of 
the earth’s surface. The “ soul and essence ”’ of the Holy 
Roman Empire, says Lord Bryce, consisted in “ the love 
of peace, the sense of the brotherhood of mankind, the 
recognition of the sacredness and supremacy of the 
spiritual life.” The bond of spiritual unity which held 
Christendom together by the dual link of the Church 
and the Empire has disappeared. On its recovery 
depends the revival of the civilized order, and that task, 
again, will demand all the energy that the religious and 
the political mind can command. Anglo-Saxondom 
contains at least one element essential to the work of 
restoration. The Anglo-Saxon nations have been the 
forerunners of the idea of public right in international 
affairs. The American branch of the great family has 
done maguificent service to this principle. The European 
branch has, for the most part, neglected it, or only 
applied to it a feeble and intermittent culture. If the 
Imperial Conference can enlarge its borders, and take iu 
the great spiritual contribution of the Western half, this 
devastated world may yet be made safe not only for 
democracy, but from itself. 


For the moment, the omens are not good for the 
full spiritual union of the great’ Anglo-American 
brotherhood of arms. Mr. Wilson still speaks the language 
of disinterestedness and of a peace of ultimate reconcilia- 


tion, The Versailles Council is still talking of 
territories. Its latest declaration is for a greater 
Poland. If this implies the formal union, under a 


separate kingship, of Prussian, Austrian, and Russian 
Poland, it invites the simultaneous dismemberment of 
Germany and Austria. Such a change can only come as 
the late fruit of that absolute military victory which 
common sense and General Smuts declare to be 
impossible. But a great Poland and an independent 
Czecho-Slovakia are at least the conceptions of an ideal 
nationalism. They offer it an utterly appalling sacrifice, 
which, on a ballot of their soldiers and citizens, the 
belligerent countries would unquestionably refuse. But 
what of our own British particularism? The ‘“ Times ’”’ 
informs us that the Canadian and Australian delegates to 
the Imperial Conference are bent on the exclusion of 
Germany from the Pacific. Our own Protectionists 
insist on improving the occasion by advancing their 
nostrum of exclusive tariffs. The Duke of Devonshire, 
speaking on the King’s behalf, pledges the Empire not 
to sheathe the sword till we have forced Germany to a 
“dictated ’’ peace. Thus our old friend, “the knock- 
returns, decked in robes of a semi-regal 
Now all these schools and sects of egoism, 


out blow,’’ 
splendor. 





sacred or secular, unite on one tenet, the indis 
pensability of America. But America, though we 
all expect her to pay the piper, has not yet been 
permitted to call the tune. She is for the ‘‘ world 
policy ’’ which, as Mr. Wells points out,* we refuse to 
‘‘ table.’’ She has endorsed none of the instruments which 
embody the ambitions of French, Italian, or Roumanian 
Nationalism, or the compensatory clauses to British 
Imperialism. She has sometimes seemed to take a too 
abstract and distant view of peace; to apprehend the 
completed fabric of a League of Nations, rising resplen- 
dent from the shattering stress of war. But the 
particularism of her Western Allies is not hers. She 
would never have let it destroy the Austrian negotiations 
of 1917. She has never for a moment made German 
Liberalism shrink back into itself with the feeling that 
the Western Alliance meant to lay Germany in the 
dust or only to let her out of the war with a permanently 
contracted future. 


Now we agree with Mr. Henderson and Mr. Wells 
that this dualism of policy must come to an end. We 
must decide for a territorial peace or for a peace based on 
the League of Nations. The way is clear for a definite 
and final resolution. The secret treaties no longer 
cumber the ground. The Briand-Doumergue agree 
ment, the arrangement with Roumania, the com- 
plicated deals over Constantinople, the Straits, 
Asiatic Turkey, Persia, and China have simply lapsed. 
Time and their inherent folly have destroyed them. 
Italian Nationalism has also taken in sail. Uncalcu 
lating ambition, distributing kingdoms as croupiers deal 
counters, has had its day; if these transactions are tu 
remain, let the old men who stand them pay the blood 
tax they involve in their own bodies, not in those of the 
youth of a threatened and exhausted world. Our peoples, 
our Armies, are for a Peace of the League, and for no 
other. 





But it will not be enough for each belligerent people 
merely to call on its Government to give it peace 
on the basis of a League of Nations. The ideal must 
be defined. We are far past the time for vague indica 
tions and pious aspirations. President Wilson has done 
the pioneering work, and the sheer pressure of eveuts 
has convinced even timid and conservative minds that 
the era of international organization has arrived. The 
day of the isolated national State is over. We quitted 
our insularity a full fourteen years ago, when we made 
the entente with France, and the United States, the most 
resolute hermit of all, broke with a still more obstinate 
tradition when it entered this war. For a generation 
the alliances which divided the Continent had been 
tending steadily towards greater permanence and greater 
intimacy. What began as a defensive military bond 
became inevitably a diplomatic, financial, and economic 
association. The Allies have to-day not merely a 
common purse, but even a common larder. No one 
imagines that these alliances can dissolve into their 
elements at the coming of peace. One imperious fact 
must govern us in the future: any future war must be 
a universal war. We have no choice as to whether we 
make a League. Security for the isolated Empire, 
even the strongest, is a thing of the past. 





But the real question which awaits the decision of 
the world is, summarily, whether we shall make one 
League or two. The decision lies only in part with us. 
No goodwill on our side can serve if the will on the 


***In the Fourth Year.” By H. G. Wells. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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other side is absent, and no aspiration of the peoples on 
either side can carry us far if the Governments come to 
the Peace Conference in a grasping, acquisitive, and 
imperious mood. One League means peace: two 
Leagues mean war. If the two combinations which 
divide the world to-day remain without fusion and con- 
ciJiation after the settlement, their future relation will 
be infallibly one of enmity and rivalry. The economic 
‘war after war’’ will keep alive the passions of our 
struggle, and the preparations (which eack side would 
call defensive) for another possible world-war, will 
compel us all to militarize our way of life. If the 
interests and industries which thrive by armaments and 
war are once allowed, here and in Germany, to adjust 
themselves to the probability of a renewal of war, the 
democratic forces may strive in vain against them. The 
reluctance of each side will be overcome by the spectacle 
of what the other side is doing or preparing. It is this 
prospect which convinces us that if the fortunate hour 
is missed for the making of a world-league of peace, it 
may not easily come to us again. If we fail to make 
the all-embracing League of Nations, we must for 
safety’s sake make a military League of Allies, which 
will stand with its linked armies and fleets, its hostile 
tariffs, and its monopolized raw materials over against 
an equally exclusive ‘‘ Central Europe.’’ 


Let us next consider what steps may be taken even 
now, while the conflict rages, to promote the formation, 
in the hour of peace, not of two Leagues. but of one. 
The first and most obvious step is that every possible 
scheme should be studied, and that the Allied Govern- 
ments, first singly and tken joint!y, should arrive at 
some decision in principle as to the kind of League 
which can be formed. What precisely is to be the 
covenant on which it is based? What sanctions will 
ensure the observance of the covenant? What Courts, 
Councils, and Executive machinery will give hands and 
feet and a directing mind to the League? The early 
schemes, which have become a kind of standard, were 
drafted before the course of the war itself had carried 
us forward to the common control of raw materials, food, 
and shipping. 


It is this economic aspect of the League which will 
be by far its most difficult and important feature. We 
have the chance of creating by the fair diffusion of 
economic advantages a sense of loyalty to the League; 
an acceptance of it as a necessity in peace to every modern 
industrial State. The withdrawal of these advantages 
would be, on the other hand, its most effective means of 
reducing a disloyal or turbulent member to obedience. 
Grouped with the question of raw materials are a whole 
series of cognate matters—the provision of free ports, 
the common use of navigable rivers, ship-canals, and 
narrow straits, the commercial exploitation of the tropics, 
the open doon in such regions as China. No.League wil! 
keep the peace if it neglects these economic issues, while 
a League which continued to solve them in the sense of 
commercial freedom would by that achievement alone go 
far to create the atmosphere of peace. Peace depends, in 
the long run, on a general sense of mutual inter-dopend- 
ence. In some way we must all contrive to live down 
vur primitive, instructive, material egoisms. 
the thing negatively we all realize that in a world of 
differential tariffs, closed ports, exclusive colonies, fenced 
spheres of influence, and monopolised raw inaterials, 
there would be no peace. To put the same thing posi- 
tively, we believe that the spectacle of a World-Council 
rationing to each people according to its need its supplies 
of cotton, grain, and metals, would go far tc transform 


To put 





the world’s thinking about economics. We should have 
realized a social ideal. The old delusions that trade is 
a sort of war, and the prosperity of one the loss of others, 
would begin to give way to a conception of co-operative 
work. 


At present each Alliance is working at these 
economic problems on the assumption that we shall make 
not one League but two. That may be our fate: we must 
face it. But still more imperative is the duty to prepare 
for the other and happier possibility. We should suggest 
official study of these questions by all the associated 
Governments. Above all, we think it desirable that such 
morally influential neutrals as Switzerland and Holland 
should be pressed to promote the international study of 
these questions. It is necessary that not we alone, but 
the enemy also, should think about them. The best 
work which our statesmen can do for a constructive peace 
is to prepare the mind of all the peoples for it, recol- 
lecting that their speeches are read not merely by their 
own partisans and fellow-citizens, but also by the enemy. 
No will to make a good international settlement will 
suffice, if it is confined to our own camp. We must 
promote a like mind in the enemy. 


The further proposal has been made that we should 
go much beyond study and propaganda—that we should 
actually form the ‘‘ League of Nations ’’ while the war 
still goes on. This is the idea accepted by Mr. Wells, 
and it is the only one from which we differ with him. 
Now, one may use the name League, if one so 
chooses, for any big combination of peoples. But a 
League which excludes our enemies cannot be a League 
of Peace. It may be a very powerful defensive alliance. 
It is not merely a quantitative question of making it 
big or small: its whole character is changed, according 
as it includes or excludes our present foes. To those 
who avowedly wish to exclude them we do not address 
this argument: they are working, and kuow that they 
are working, for a world of military and economic strife. 
We are concerned rather with those who reckon that 
by forming the League now, we should induce the enemy 
eventually to join it. That reckoning seems to us to 
ignore the whole psychology of war-time. While war 
lasts, whatever either side may do will be regarded by 
the other as a_ hostile, belligerent measure. Any 
evolution of our Alliance, whether by the provision of 
arbitral machinery, or by the forging of economic links, 
will be regarded as a tightening of our internal bonds, 
a consolidation of our political unity. The enemy will 
feel about it very much as we feel when we hear that 
he is ‘‘ deepening and extending ”’ his alliance. 


The more modest proposal that all the Allies should 
sign a Treaty of Arbitration may be harmless, but it does 
not strike us as useful. It is recommended as a con- 
vincing proof of our devotion to the principles of peace 
and arbitration. The unreality of it would spoil the 
effect. Treaties of Arbitration are valuable in propor- 
tion to the likelihood that the nations which sizu them 
may go to war. You may sign twenty such treaties with 
good friends, but you have not advanced peace, if you 
have left’ your potential enemies aside. Should we feel 
deeply impressed if Germany were to sign a Treaty of 
Arbitration with Bulgaria and Turkey? We should 
laugh, not without justifiable cynicism, and remark that 
an arbitration treaty with Russia would have pleased us 
better. It is, of course, intended that any charter of the 
League should be general in form, and should leave the 
door open for the eventual entry of the enemy. We 
doubt if any verbal saving clause of that kind could 
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destroy the impression that the “ League of Nations ” 


was simply the Entente in some new dress. If we build 
this house amid the passions of war, it is unlikely that 
any excluded nation, which values its self-respect, will 
come crawling in through the open door without a very 
pressing and urgent invitation. If you wanted to make an 
all-party coalition at home, would you first combine 
Liberalism and Labor, and then say, casually, that the 
Tories might join if they pleased? If you wanted to 
make a general merger of banks or railways, would you 
offend a powerful group by starting without it? One 
must reckon with pride, even in one’s eremies. The 
League of Nations is a novel and speculative idea, capable 
of many various forms. If we make it on an Anglo- 
American model, we may be depriving ourselves of valu- 
able intellectual contributions from other sources. The 
only hope of inducing the greater nations to join with us 
is to consult with them from the start, and to invite 
them to share in the work of creation. They will not 
accept a ready-made, stereotyped pattern if we deprive 
them of the chance of shaping the structure and amending 
our plans. 


There is another objection to forming the League 
on the basis of the War Alliance. It must exclude not 
merely the enemy, but the neutrals. Unless it were an 
association so loose, so inert, so academic as to be useless, 
no neutral could join it without forfeiting his neutrality. 
We waut a League which will act and work. Formed 
to-day, it would be the Alliance in council, if it were 
anything at all. The mere academic League would be 
a false start: the working League would be premature. 
The neutrals are really the key to our problem. They 
alone can help us to knit up the broken communications. 
We shall need them to help us form the League as surely 
as we need them to arrange a small matter like an 
exchange of prisoners. The demand for action is sound. 
Let it take the form of an approach to Holland or 
Switzerland or both, to inaugurate even now the common 
study of the problem of pacific organization. And while 
this study goes on, here and there, let the Allied Govern- 
ments prepare for the Conference which will embody its 
message of peace to the world. , 





THE PROBLEM OF THE ALLIED COMMAND. 


A.most three months of the new German offensive have 
passed without the Allies finding the correct answer to 
the enemy’s method. It must not, of course, be assumed 
that the Allies have finally got the worst of the bargain. 
But it cannot be denied that they have suffered 
materially, morally, and politically, and that the enemy 
has gained. Neither can it be denied that retreat, tiow- 
ever masterly it may be and however inexpensive, is the 
resort of the weaker combatant. Unless an army is 
inferior in some way, numerically, materially, morally, 
or in position, it does not retreat upon centres, the loss 
or weakened control of which make it still weaker. The 
Bloch theory suggested that even with a seven to one 
superiority the offensive could only be sure cf breaking 
down a modern defensive by the residue of its shattered 
forces ; and Bloch wrote before the defensive had come to 
that terrible effectiveness which three years of the war 
made familiar to the world. Even the German offensive 
has never made use of such odds except perhaps over very 
narrow areas, and the wedge offensive, moribund in 1915, 


died before the ruius of Verdun. If we imagine what 


might have been we shal! see at once that there is some- 
thing which the Germans are profiting by now which was 
hidden from us before. 











Imagine the March offensive to have run the course 
of the Battle of Nancy in 1914, fought against a some- 
what similar disparity of numbers, or of the Battle of 
Verdun two years later. Clearly to-day there is a new 
method used by the Germans against which we have not 
been able to pit the appropriate counter-measures. In 
the account of the March “ break-through,” circulated 
to the German Press recently by the General Head- 
quarters, the position before the attack is thus admirably 
summed up: “ It seemed as though it were an unchange- 
able law of these offensives in the West that the attacking 
wave should always exhaust itself just before its goal. 
The defender who watched for the dead point and 
promptly struck a counter-blow at the enemy’s weak spot, 
succeeded in throwing back the onslaught or averting a 
breach before considerable casualties were suffered.’’ It 
was to this problem that the German Staff addressed 
itself. The Allied offensives had always come to their 
“dead point ’’ on the second or third day, and the zenith 
occurred generally upon the first day. The recent German 
blows—except that which is now being delivered—have 
not reached their dead point until the end of a week, and 
have retained even then sufficient momentum to carry the 
troops forward another three days. It is in this difference 
we sound the measure of our danger and glimpse the 
problem of the Allied command. 

In a week almost anything may happen to treops 
caught unawares by a heavy numerical superiority, and 
it behoves us to study the factors that commit us to tkis 
risk. The first of these is surprise, and, theoretically, 
surprise should be impossible in view of our superiority 
in the air. Surprise will purchase a day or two of 
immunity by the extraordinary advantag> it can give. 
If the winds be suitable the hours before dawn or after 
sunset give the stable atmospheric conditions under which 
gas clouds may be used, and these are hours when men 
are weary and less quick to put on their defensive 
helmets. Under cover of darkness the guns can all be 
brought as near the front as possible, and with a short 
but terrible bombardment from guns of all calibres, and 
trench mortars, with a rain of poisonous spray from gas 
shells, the proximate preparation is carried out. Then 
the specially trained shock troops are sent forward with 
rifles and machine-guns, bombs and grenades, the tanks 
act in support, the guns are rushed ahead with the 
greatest speed, and the vast machine is in motion. 

It is at this point that the chief factor enters. The 
Germans boast of ‘‘that masterpiece, the concealed 
concentration for the offensive’’; and, indeed, they 
deserve all praise for a method which has three times 
taken us at a serious disadvantage. The secret concen- 
tration is involved in the carrying on of the offensive ; but 
it is far from being all; and it is this which presents the 
greatest difficulty for us. The German troops are 
trained to force their way forward at such a pace that 
at times they have averaged thirteen miles a day for 
three days, including the first. We are left in no doubt 
that the cost of such tactics is very heavy ; but the point 
is that they are actually used. Motor lorries are sent 
speeding from the railheads and concentration points to 
feed the guns and the men; but it is the putting in of 
the men that seems most wonderful. The secret con- 
centration von Hutier discovered before Riga, and 
General Byng made use of. it to some extent at Cambrai. 
But we can hardly imagine, even with the possibilities 
of night marches, how such forces as the Germans have 
recently used can be concentrated without our airmen 
discovering what is going on. Such accumulations of 
ammunition and such vast numbers of men must occupy 
great spaces. We knew that camouflage has been most 
carefully and scientifically studied, so that photographs 
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may not reveal the concentration. But our airmen are 
not only willing but accustomed to fly low, and photo- 
graphs can reveal what is even hidden to the eye. 

We are justified in assuming that these vast bodies 
of men are all close behind the line, densely écheloned 
before the attack, for the official account already quoted 
speaks of the “deeply écheloned phalanx,’ and we 
know from the speed with which the fresh divisions are 
thrown in, they have not far to go. The secret concen- 
tration is wonderful; but the actual mobility of the 
machine in action is even more amazing. Picture this 
terrible scene of the battlefield with its unimaginable 
horrors and its scientific precision, its batteries of guns 
hastening forward, its fresh troops racing after the 
exhausted divisions and its masses of pioneers, military 
police, and labor formations treading on the heels of the 
infantry. Positions are no sooner won than they are 
overhauled, material of value removed, examined, and 
inventoried. New roads are being made and old ones 
repaired in the heat of action, and all rolls forward with 
an apparently inevitable momentum that seems 
impossible to check. 

Yet the reassuring feature is that the machine still 
runs down. It goes longer than the Allies could make 
it go; but it reaches a ‘‘ dead point,’’ and the problem 
for us is how near it is to the goal before the wave is 
exhausted. What the Germans proudly speak of as the 
‘‘ break through ’’ is largely an illusory thing. It. is 
desirable as a means to an end. In the battles of history 
it meant the proximate stage to a decision when it had 
any meaning as a feasible operation at all. But unless 
it can be achieved with a considerable balance on the 
inevitable loss of both sides, it is not the justification of 
the present warfare at all. For us it means the constant 
shrinkage of mancuvring ground before important 
centres are reached, the constant involving of new and 
valuable positions in the war zone, the loss of material 
and of moral. Tf the material can be made good and our 
moral remains unimpaired, the final result may be to 
leave us victors even upon purely military grounds. But 
the enemy is placing an ever greater strain upon all our 
resources. His most recent move is meant to uncover 
Compiégne in the same way in which he has vitally depre- 
ciated Villers Cotterets as a railway centre, and impaired 
our communications with the eastern sector of the line. 
His tactics are extremely clever, as they must involve 
the turning of the wooded positions between the Oise 
and the Aisne if they secure a little more success; and 
compiégne will then be useless. The gravity of our 
position grows, and it must grow until we have fathomed 
the processes of his secret concentration, and discovered 
how to interrupt it or at least meet it. And yet, finally, 
we wonder if the condition which the Germans set them- 
selves of producing the breach ‘‘ before considerable 
casualties were suffered ’’ has been discovered. We hope 
that the Germans cannot continue the offensive at such 
a cost for much longer, and that Foch, playing thriftily 
with his reserves, will last it out. But our hope and our 
pressing need are that we shall solve the latest problem, 
as we have solved the others. 


”? 





A SHADOW BILL. 


WE are at once puzzled and disappointed with the action 
of the Government respecting the Education Bill. Few 
social measures have been introduced to the accompani- 
ment of a louder chorus of eulogies. Yet it was obviously 
a mere first step towards a national system of education. 
This was very clearly shown in the earlier discussions on 
the Committee stage of the Bill, A small group of 








members, applying constructive criticism, attempted to 
widen it. The support they received was small, and even 
on fundamental questions, such as the freeing of the 
secondary schools and the natural passage to them of all 
children wishing to go, or the protection of the pupils 
in the new continuation schools from a crude militarism, 
the division lobbies showed only a feeble quota of 
supporting members. The Labor Party made the feeblest 
show of all. 

But whilst the Government resisted these efforts to 
improve the Bill, they have made a concession to what is 
known as the Lancashire opposition, which not only 
weakens it, but largely reduces it to a shadow without 
substance. For the concession concerns the central 
proposal of the Bill, which compels young persons 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen to attend 
continuation classes for 320 hours annually, or 
something less than an hour each day. No educa- 
tionalist would imagine for a moment that such a 
provision could be a final solution of the problem of 
educating the adolescent worker. The class which the 
youth is to attend is virtually to be prescribed for him. 
It may be in the works where he is employed. It may 
be at the end of a heavy day’s work or midway through 
it. It may take the form of a cadet corps under military 
supervision. It may deal with unrelated subjects having 
no interest for him. And even where these dangers are 
avoided, a system of isolated classes can at its best 
be only a temporary and transitional plan. The Bill recog- 
nized this in the section giving the Board of Education 
the power to increase the number of hours at which 
attendance at continuation classes was required. As 
there was no limit to the number of hours which might 
later be imposed, there was hope that we might 
gradually evolve a good system. 

But this provision has gone. The Minister of 
Education deleted it as a concession to the Lancashire 
opposition. The change made 320 hours annually the 
maximum amount of education possible under the scheme 
of compulsory continuation schools. But he went further 
even than Lancashire, which had offered half-time educa- 
tion to sixteen if the classes after sixteen were abolished. 
He has now given the local education authorities the 
option of substituting 280 hours annually for the 320 
hours originally proposed, and he has abolished all 
classes for young persons over the age of sixteen for a 
period of seven years from the appointed day—a day to 
be fixed for some period after the end of the war. For 
all practical purposes therefore the Bill ceases to deal 
with education after the age of sixteen, and its chief 
reform is to give to young persons between fourteen ard 
sixteen the opportunity of attending classes for a 
minimum of 280 hours annually. 

In making these alterations the President of the 
Board volunteered a comparison between our new system, 
as it would be when the Bill was in operation, and that 
of Germany, and, looking to the future, made a forecast 
favorable to this country. But the Bill puts us on an 
equality neither with our enemies nor with our friends. 
There is not only a much more developed system of 
secondary schools in Germany, but a continuation system 
which was in full working for years before the war. In 
the important parts of the German Empire it is com- 
pulsory to the age of eighteen. It is a highly efficient 
system, marked by an experimental spirit, which, under 
men like Dr. Kerchensteiner, produced striking educa- 
tional results. For this system, and in order to be 
superior to it, we are to be given attendance at continua- 
tion classes between the ages of fourteen and sixteen for a 
period which works out at slightly more than forty-five 
minutes daily! So much for the comparison with the 
system of our enemies. What of our friends? America 
has in her fifty States a system of free secondary 
schools open to all her children. The natural avenue to 
these schools is through the elementary schools, and a 
far higher proportion of children in America are under 
full-time instruction up to the age of sixteen and later 
than in this country. America, to her honor, has 
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achieved a school common to rich and poor, and so good 
that no private rivalry seriously affects it. In some 
States she has raised the age for compulsory full time 
attendance, under certain conditions, to the age of six- 
teen. She has instituted a continuation system for the 
children (a far smaller percentage than in this country) 
who are not under full time instructiam after fourteen. 
Perhaps even more important, she has created a real love 
and enthusiasm for education. It will require something 
more than forty-five minutes daily at the new classes 
before we can claim equality with her. 

We cannot then regard the Bill as an adequate 
satisfaction even of our immediate needs. We hope that 
the progressive members of the House of Commons will 
press the Government to say that children of fourteen 
should not be sent into industry, even when 
protected by forty-five minutes a day at a con- 
tinuation class. We want to create an atmosphere 
in which the lives of our boys can be spent. 
When we deal with children of the rich and the well- 
to-do, we do not talk about the “ responsibilities of 
parents” or the “ rights of industry,”’ or use the other 
cant phrases which disguise the objection of our governing 
classes to the vital development of popular education. 
We keep them at school until the verge of manhood. We 
put them, so far as may be, under the care of men and 
women of chosen and special personality. With all the 
defects of the public school system—and they are many— 
we do seek to organize their whole lives. We develop their 
aptitudes, we care for them in mind, body, and 
spirit. We aim at giving them corporate life and a 
pleasant society. We may fail in the way in which we 
try to do these things, but they are conscious ideals. We 
do not stop to consider whether the boy is “ fitted for 
further instruction’’ or what may be the need for 
child labor in the local match factory. And we are 
right. For whatever the defects of our system of higher 
education may be, it is at least right in accepting 
responsibility for the whole life of the boy. ; 

Is it then too late to appeal for the strengthening 
of the Bill? We would give more power and freedom 
to the local education authorities. Why should they 
not have the alternative of ultimately increasing the 
age for full time attendance at school? Why is the 
education authority in progressive districts forbidden 
to develop the continuation system beyond the narrow 
bounds imposed by the Lancashire concession? We may 
at least claim local option. But, above all, let our experi- 
ments, halting though they are, be accompanied by a frank 
recognition of the unity of the educational problem, and 
of need for secondary schools of diverse types for all 
children beyond the elementary school age who are able 
to use them, and by the abandonment of policies which 
regarding the elementary school as a school complete in 
itself for the children of the poor, would fasten upon us, 
as a permanent feature of our social life, a class view 
and system of education. 





A Zondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Many of us must echo Mr. Wells’s lament that 
Europe, waiting for a statesman, has to put up with poli- 
ticians. And what politicians! Versailles, which loosed 
the armies for slaughter, while refusing to speak the word 
of hope for which they waited, now offers them a Great 
Poland, and freedom for Czech-Slovak and Yugo-Slav 
nationality. I have no idea what the Versailles formule 
cover. A Poland with free access to the sea may mean 
anything from Danzig as a free port to a great scheme 
of annexation at Germany’s and Austria’s expense. It is, 
I suppose, the signal of the triumph, real or apparent, 
of M. Dmowsky’s mysterious, and not too successful, 
propaganda. But what relation has this /argesse to the 
needs of a society bleeding at every pore? Germany will 








not give this Poland; it must be torn from her. 
Millions of boys enlisted to save Belgium or to guard 
the soil of their birth, must sink under the effort. And 
the security? It does not exist. Without a new world- 
order and a new world-guarantee, all this map-making is 
preparation for more wars. All is fresh Moloch-tribute. 
War, famine, plague, and their attendant demons of 
hate and lust, threaten to devour the societies of men. 
And the statesmen offer them a brand-new Poland! 
Somehow they always do. 


But are we fixed to a long war ?—I am not so certain. 
Amid the terrible and blinding clash of arms and the 
calculated boastfulness of the German War Minister, one 
discerns a note of doubt, even of division, in political 
Germany. The pan-Germans have taken the field. The 
“ Kreuz Zeitung ’’ is ready with its peace programme, 
and would very much like the German Government to 
countersign it. The intention is clear enough, read in 
the light of the psychology of the German Jingo. France 
is to be blackmailed into forcing a German peace on us. 
Germany is to get her full re-entry into world-industry 
at the price of the restoration of France and Belgium. 
The reward for this again is to be British naval disarma- 
ment, and the neutralization of the Mediterranean. 
That is double payment for a small boon; but the first 
question the British Liberal asks is—For whom are we 
to neutralize and dismantle Gibraltar and Aden? Before 
a fully armed Central Alliance? Or in the face of a 
world devoted to disarmament, and subject to the League 
of Nations? Obviously, a very different answer must be 
made to these two propositions, and this the “‘ Frank- 
furter,’’ which seems to back the ‘‘ Kreuz Zeitung,’’ must 
know. Therefore it is not surprising that, while victory 
hangs doubtful, the German Government remains 
silent. But the Erzberger party is under no such bond. 
It cannot lose both the Franchise Bill and the contro! of 
foreign policy and the peace. Therefore it is not at all 
surprising to hear that Erzberger intends to revive the 
Reichstag resolution. If that is so, conversations may 
begin again. And in that case it is clear that not only 
we but France will join in them. “ Ne craignons pas les 
discussions sur les conditions de paix,’’ says M. Gauvain, 
in the Conservative “ Débats,”” “ rechercherons-les 
plitot.”’ 


Tue Liberal Home Ruler is bound to keep his eye 
on what is happening in Ireland. A generation of men 
and more has been spent in gradually building up an 
Executive which, if the majority of the Irish people did 
not choose it, did stand in a sympathetic relation to their 
politics and religion. Now this very modest approach to 
“‘ self-determination ” has ceased. In the great Executive 
posts only one Liberal stands, as solitary as a stork in a 
pool. Poor Mr. Shortt survives in a nebulous, not to 
say a gelatinous, form, to represent, in his sole person, 
the Liberal and Home Rule tradition in Anglo-Irish 
Government. All the rest goes to Unionism and 
Protestantism. The new Lord Lieutenant is not 
even acivilian. The new Attorney-General is practically 
an Orangeman, succeeding a Nationalist of marked 
popular sympathy. The new Lord Chancellor is a Pro- 
testant and a Unionist. The new Under-Secretary is a 
thorough man of the Castle. Mr. Walter Long presides 
as a Cabinet super-man over this Committee of Privilege 
and Ascendancy. Barely a vestige of the reconciling 
elements is left. Cold and irresponsive, our administra- 
tion slips back into its old attitude of semi-hostile aliena- 
tion. Yet the statesmanship which decrees this reaction 
expects - something friendly and even helpful from 
Nationalist. Ireland. 
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An Irish friend writes me :— 


“The land offer in the proclamation has a very 
artificial air. The proclamation promises the least pos- 
sible disturbance of agriculture. The land offer must 
apply to the old recruits, who include, or included, many 
agricultural workers and to the new class whom they 
expect to draw from shop-hands and town-dwellers. 
Land is =.; bait to the latter, whose fate I would not 
envy amongst the land-hungry peasants. To apply the 
policy extensively amongst the former would be to 
reverse the whole method of land. settlement. The 
Dudley Commission recognized the presence of 
uneconomic holdings as a grave national danger. It, 
therefore, refused to recognize the claims of the lazless 
men upon the Congested Districts Board who hold and 
acquire the untenanted land, and the broad policy of 
the Board is to convert the uneconomic into economic 
holdings by dividing up the newly-acquired land amongst 
the countless little farms. To introduce and provide 
for this new class of landless men is either to increase 
the number of uneconomic holdings or, at best, to delay 
their conversion into economic units.”’ 


THE gathering at the Romanes Lecture was a very 
brilliant one, and Mr. Asquith had the greeting that 
Oxford gives to her greatest sons, joined to a touch of 
indignant sympathy. Is there a more splendid costume 
than the robes of a D.C.L. fitly worn? If there is, I do 
not know it. The lecture itself left me a little critical. 
Mr. Asquith took the medium view of Victorian litera- 
ture. It was a medium «ge; its expression too was 
medium. I should have preferred to say that it was an 
age in active, if not violent, revolt against itself. It 
began with utilitarianism, that much depreciated move- 
ment. That again produced the Hegelian reaction of 
T. H. Green and Caird, with its profound and disastrous 
influence on life and politics, and its failure, in spite 
of the fineness of its ancestry, to impart a true 
ethical tendency to its teaching. Mr. Asquith was 
clearly on the side of the Hegelians ; and it was touching 
to note that his measured tribute to Green was spoken in 
the presence of his widow. That judgment seemed to me 
to color his entire view of the age. Thus he touched 
Mill, the noblest figure of his time, very slightly, and 
did not differentiate his later Socialism from the earlier 
bias to individualism. 


I THOUGHT, too, that he omitted some characteristic 
points of criticism. He failed to mention three great 
rebels—Swinburne, Thomas Hardy, Samuel Butler ; and 
he passed over Trollope in silence. But does not Trollope 
give the best view of rural England (7.e., the governing 
gentry and clergy) in the Victorian Age? And what 
more instructive book than “ The Way of All Flesh? ”’ 
Mr. Asquith also said nothing of Disraeli’s literary satire 
of Victorian England, with ‘‘ Sybil ’’ at the centre of it. 
William Morris was barely mentioned; the rise of 
the esthetic school, the complement of Ruskin’s 
great impeachment in the sphere of art and economics, 
was dismissed in a sentence. Carlyle’s later criti- 
cism of the laissez-faire school, hardening as it did 
into a kind of German Imperialism, was also very 
slightly touched. Yet these were surely the places at 
which the greater currents of criticism met, and, in com- 
parison to them, the Tennysonian “ harmonies,’’ charac- 
teristic as they were, must be regarded as eddies in the 
main stream. And the influence of Spencer, the great 
and essentially simple humanitarian, seemed also to be 
under-estimated. Yet he and Darwin stood both for the 
world-Liberalism of the nineteenth century and the 
latter, at least, was perverted into a leader of the 


German reaction from it. In other words, the Victorian 


age, smug and commonplace as it can be made to look, 
did, in fact, produce one of the greatest and most powerful 





movements in action and reaction that the world has ever 
known. I thought that Mr. Asquith rather under-stated 
the sweep and breadth of the stream, and the vigor of the 
great men who thrust their barks into the central flow. 


Mr. AsquitH’s invitation to the Aldwych Club was 
unanimous. Only 600 seats can be reserved ; and there 
have been more than double that number of applications. 
That is the answer to the Northcliffe veto. 





I nope the Government will realize that they are 
making a world whose conventions it will soon be quite 
impossible to obey. Personally, I am lost in it. Half 
my earlier acquaintances are unknown to me. I am (I 
proclaim the shameful fact) a wretched, untitled, com- 
moner. I stand naked to the world, without an affix or 
a prefix tomy name. Not so with my neighbors in club 
and chamber. A few are peers, whose name I can never 
remember at the moment when I am called on to address 
them. Others are baronets or knights, whom I dare not 
write to, for I am sure to get their titles wrong. Most 
of the rest are X.Y.Z.’s of some infernal order or another, 
of whose creation even (to say nothing of its hierarchical 
plan) I am absolutely ignorant. So, though naturally 
fond of society, I live in a sort of haughty exclusiveness, 
with a forgotten commoner or two to share it, but really 
in a world as bare as Connemara. What amI todo? I 
have no influence with the Prime Minister, or I would 
ask him to stop this rain of titles, or at least to avert 
it from people whose society I used to enjoy. 


A WAYFARED. 





Wife and Wetters. 


THE VICTORIAN VOLCANO. 


Mr. Asquits began his Romanes lecture in Oxford last 
Saturday by noticing ‘‘the curious fact’’ that only 
queens had given their names to epochs in English 
literature. The explanation is simple. It is not that 
literature has flourished only under queens; for Milton 
wrote under two kings and the Commonwealth, and the 
years which produced Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, and Scott were not destitute of literature. But 
many kings with whom the country has been blest have 
had the same names; to speak of the Carolean Age is 
ambiguous, and to speak of the Third-Georgian Age 
cumbersome. Whereas, with queens, the distinction is 
precise and convenient, since Providence has hitherto 
bestowed upon us only one Elizabeth, one Anne, and one 
Victoria. 

Only one Victoria—and most people are inclined to 
add, ‘‘ happily, only one.’’ Into such disfavor has the 
Great White Queen, with all her Age, descended. 
Early, Middle, or Late, the Victorian Age meets with 
little mercy from our present critics and historians. 
Recently, it is true, the milliners attempted, with tender 
solicitude, to revive the Early Victorian costume, 
crinolines and all, and, but for the war, we might have 
had whiskers back. But munition-girls and women on 
the land do not adopt Early Victorian modes, and 
revivals of dress are as vain as revivals of maypoles. 
Almost to everyone the very mention of the word 
“ Victorian ’’ calls up the picture of a vanished age 
which none wishes to restore—an age of self-satisfied 
complacency, of prosperity leaping and bounding like a 
kangaroo, and of a charity which began abroad. In 
that Age, as we imagine it, virtue raged unchecked, the 
open secret of England’s greatness was proclaimed in the 
language of Sinai, our poorer brethren were encouraged 
to pursue their toil in this vale of tears by hopes of 
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celestial rewards, and the middle-classes entered upon 
a more immediate millenniunt of domestic comfort, 
chastened by a pious tedium. The rustling maids 
serpentined into family prayers; the Sunday sermon was 
discussed above the Sunday joint; a Blanket Society 
occupied the winter evenings; a Missionary Meeting 
supplied an annual gaiety; with luggage strapped and 
tarpaulined on the roof of the railway coach, the family, 
clutching spades and buckets, started for the August 
sands; young ladies looked arch, and fainted; middle- 
aged gentlemen shed tears, even upon the floor of the 
House; towns spread with the rapid malignity of 
plagues, and economists called their desolation progress. 

There was a kind of literature—and good literature 
too—which suited such surroundings, or could be made 
to suit. Macaulay was nearly always safe, sensible, 
robust ; and even his Whiggery was always on the side 
of wealth. It was a relief to find in Tennyson an 
acknowledged poet who could be put in the hands of 
young persons, and was received at Court. ‘‘ Maud’”’ 


was a little Byronic, certainly, and unpleasant relation-, 


ships were suggested in the ‘‘ Idylls of the King.’’ But 
‘*Elaine,’’ illustrated by Doré, made a suitable gift- 
book for the family doctor, and, if religious doubts 
intruded into the serious stanzas of ‘‘ In Memoriam,”’ 
everything came right in the end, and the final descrip- 
tion of the sister’s wedding was correct, even to ‘‘ the 
white-favor’d horses.’’ For historical romance and the 
sturdy qualities of yentlemanly Christianity, no one 
could beat Charles Kingsley, and his talk about the 
lower classes and half-educated artisans might easily be 
skipped. Thackeray was a satiric rogue, it is true, but 
his heart really gushed with tenderness, and his heroines 
did everything that young ladies should. Dickens was 
irresistibly droll, and if he urged people to extend the 
bounty of good cheer to the deserving poor, there was 
no harm in that; for everyone wished to be kind, and 
it was a Christian privilege to distribute God’s good 
gifts. If the typical Victorians required typical 
literature to wile away their, comfortable leisure and 
stimulate their emotions up to the limits of propriety, 
they had enough to occupy them, and that of the very 
best. 

When we hear the Victorian Age and Victorian 
literature spoken of, such, we suppose, are the pictures 
at once formed in our minds. And yet how untrue they 
are, and how unworthy of our astonishing grand-parents! 
From the reports—the incomplete reports—of Mr. 
Asquith’s lecture it appears that he dwelt upon the 
falsity of these superficial conceptions. At the very 
beginning, he noticed ‘‘ the almost paradoxical incon- 
gruity between what might be aptly termed the outward 
and the inward life of the Victorian Age’’; and when, 
in a later passage, he observed that “the note of 
revolt was not characteristic of that Age,’’ we must 
conclude that he was thinking only of the outward life. 
Remembering Chartism, the struggles for trade-unions 
and the extension of the Franchise; remembering the 
dock-strikes and coal-strikes, or, in Ireland, the Fenians 
and the Plan of Campaign; we are not sure that, even 
within those limits, the observation would be true. Of 
the inward life it is entirely false. Revolt was the 
dominant and characteristic note of Victorian thought. 
To find parallels in revolution of thought one could only 
go to the age of the Renaissance or to the century of 
Athenian genius. There was hardly an established 
doctrine of belief, hardly a recognized principle of 
conduct, and hardly an accepted theory of speculation 
which the Victorians did not challenge, criticize, modify, 
or overthrow. There was something Titanic in the 
violence of their seditions—more than Titanic, for they 
succeeded in their conflicts, and the Powers against 
which they rebelled trembled and passed away. If ever 
a twilight obscured the accepted gods, it was in the 
Victorian Age. The surface of the country might 
appear undisturbed; the middle-classes might pursue 
temporal and eternal rewards in uninterrupted tran- 
quillity ; landowners might extend their preserves, and 
colonists extend the Empire; royalty might organize 
International Exhibitions, and the Crystal Palace stand 
as a symbol of perpetual peace; but the foundations of 








life itself were shaken, the heart of the world heaved 
with eruptive perturbation, and, beneath that placid 
surface, glowed the volcanic fires of thought. 

By the terms of the lectureship, Mr. Asquith 
thought himself limited to literature; religion and 
politics he regarded as rigorously excluded. But, happily, 
he did not rigorously exclude them, for it was exactly 
in the regions of religion and politics that the Victorian 
revolution was most vehement and produced the most 
lasting effects. As to religion, consider, on the one side, 
how vast a change was signified in the names of Newman, 
Keble, and Pusey ; how deeply even the Anglican Church 
was stirred by this revolt ; what bonds of commonplace 
were broken; what beauty was added to her traditions 
and services ; what zeal and power of renunciation to her 
priesthood. On the purely scientific side, there is no 
need to recall the name of Darwin, for the methods of 
that genius of revolution have revolutionized every phase 
of knowledge—religious, historical, and natural alike— 
and Huxley would now scarcely find an enemy awaiting 
his onslaught upon his trampled battlefields. But let 
us rather remember the simplen and more limited effect 
of historical and scholarly criticism applied by the 
Victorians to religious documents and accepted beliefs. 
Few of the present generation can realize how startling, 
how terrifying, the results of that criticism at first 
appeared. The revolution in thought seemed to shatter 
man’s spiritual existence, and piteous lamentations arose 
from such as lingered lovingly in the ruined temples. All 
now are silent. Criticism has been absorbed in faith. 
But read the Victorian “ Essays and Reviews,” or “ Ecce 
Homo,”’ or “ Literature and Dogma,” and wonder why 
such moderate and religious books were once received 
with frightened screams of execration. 

Commercialism, Industrialism, Individualism, Com- 
petition, the gospel of /aissez-faire—there is no denying 
it: all were Victorian, and all flourished and abounded. 
Who can even realize the suffering and degradation of 
“the working classes ’’’ as factories multiplied, new pits 
were “ exploited,” and owners rose from stolid comfort to 
fastidious luxury? Yet how persistent. was the protest of 
revolt, and how fearless the band of rebellious leaders! 
In the sphere of action, Robert Owen was a Victorian, 
and so was Lord Shaftesbury. In the sphere of words, 
Disraeli’s early novels uttered the cry of the poor. 
Carlyle’s pamphlets raised the “condition of England 
question,’’ and cleft great rents in the self-satisfaction of 
accepted Liberalism. Under his indignant influence 
Ruskin gave to the service of man the powers meant for 
the delight. of artistic drawing-rooms. William Morris 
followed the same disconcerting course. Mill disowned 
the labors of a lifetime, and turned to Socialism for his 
hope. Matthew Arnold penetrated the skull of Philistia 
with a sling and stone. Dickens wrote of the poor and 
of children till they grew into living and sensitive things. 
Thomas Hardy revealed the primal, the essential, sorrows 
and ironies of common life. The Fabian writers designed 
a gradual and ‘systematic upheaval and overturn of 
economic existence. All these subversive agents were 
Victorian, and it is absurd to think of an age as stable 
and self-satisfied in cruel equanimity when forces so fiery 
and persistent. were undermining the ground beneath the 
feet and piling explosives there. 

In the less political arts also it was an age of strong 
revolt. In painting, Turner and Whistler were Vic- 
torians, after all; and, what may seem more surprising 
now, the Pre-Raphaelites were accounted rebels. Only 
the Royal Academy remained unchanged, nailing a 
glorious “ Semper Eadem’”’ to its mast, where still it 
flutters. Among novelists, what daring of new passion 
in the Brontés! What wealth of thought in George Eliot 
(after all)! What splendor of vitality, what freedom 
and breadth of vision in George Meredith! In poetry, 
with generous abundance Browning restored the gravity 
of thought to verse; Swinburne lavished upon the Age a 
defiant passion of beauty and revolution; Landor an 
impassioned perfection ; Rossetti a jewelled enchantment. 


. These are the names which we ought to think of when 


we speak of the Victorians, though we do not think of 
them. What half-century in our history can show genius 
so various and of such high endowment as the years 
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between 1840 and 1890? It was an age of singular 
activity and freedom of thought, pursuing truth or 
beauty without reserves, untrammelled by political censor- 
skip, and not stifled in floods of political rewards. Pre. 
eminently it was an age of revolt, and only ignorance or 
self-conceit can prompt our generation to condemn it for 
the dull traditions and mediocre moralities which, in fact, 
it summoned to trial and deposed. 





A FRENCH MYSTIFICATION. 


Tue Billing-Bottomley Mystification—for the Tribune 
of the People has followed up the recent farcical pro- 
ceedings in the law courts by ‘‘ another powerful 
article,’’ entitled ‘‘ Vice in High Places ’’—falls into line 
with a series of similar growths which ‘‘ spring up in a 
night’? when the fears of the vulgar are excited and 
their passions roused. Such panics are seldom without 
a certain foundation. Titus Oates would have fallen 
flat had the machinations of the Jesuits been wholly 
imaginary ; the ‘‘ Black Book ”’ of the 47,000 would not 
have got beyond the initiates of the ‘‘ Vigilante’’ had 
not the German spy system existed. But, when the 
temperature reaches a certain height, people of 
unbalanced mind get beyond themselves. Like Don 
Quixote when he charged windmills, believing them to 
be giants, they live in a nightmare world. 

Some thirty years ago the librairies religieuses in 
France, and the Catholic Repositories in this country, 
did what Mr. Bottomley would describe as ‘‘ good 
business ’’ in the works of a certain M. Gabriel Togand- 
Pagés, better known under the pseudonym of Léo Taxil. 
We remember a little shop at the corner of the Brompton 
and Fulham Roads, kept by an Irishman for the benefit 
of the frequenters of the Oratory, in the window of 
which highly colored prints, purporting to represent the 
mysteries of Masonry, attracted the curious eye. They 
gave the impression of a parody of the Catholic ritual. 
In a “‘tiled’’ lodge, adorned with Masonic emblems, 
Luciferians of both sexes were seen prostrate before the 
Prince of Darkness, who appeared as a gigantic negro 
with horns, hooves, and tail complete. When the 
imagination of the artist advanced to the rites of the 
**Sceurs Maconnes,’’ or female masons, these illustra- 
tions transgressed the bounds of decorum, and were 
withdrawn from the window—perhaps at the instance 
of the good Oratorian Fathers, who, like Mrs. Proudie, 
were ‘‘ opposed to impropriety of every description.’’ 
I do not know whether they remained on sale inside. 
In France piety is less prudish: for twelve years, 1885- 
1897, M. Taxil did a roaring trade. 

His career had been a mixed one. A pupil of the 
Jesuits, he had taken up journalism of a low type, and 
been condemned in the French courts to a heavy fine 
for the publication of a scandalous work, entitled ‘‘ Les 
Amours Secrétes de Pie IX.’’ He had established a 
library for the sale of works of this description, edited 
a daily paper ‘‘ L’Anti-Clérical,’’ written a series of 
scurrilous attacks upon Catholicism, and organized a 
league of free-thinkers, which numbered some 17,000 
members. He has been described as ‘‘ peu soucieux de 
la vérité.’’ In plain English, he was an unscrupulous 
liar; and, thanks to a vivid imagination and a reckless 
audacity of speech, he enjoyed the reputation of being 
one of the most dangerous enemies of the Church. 

In 1884, in his Encyclical ‘‘ Humanum Genus,”’ 
Leo XIII. repeated the warnings against secret societies, 
and in particular against Masonry, which had been 
issued by his predecessors. ‘‘ Secta ipsius tota in vitio 
flagitioque est,’’ he said ; it was a forbidden thing. This 
document inspired M. Taxil with the thought of exploit- 
ing the credulity of the pious. Here was a more virgin 
soil than that of anti-clericalism, whose resources he 
had by this time exhausted; the harvest, he thought, 
would be greater, the labor of cultivation less. He was 
converted, as his biographer expresses it, ‘‘ un matin, 
le 24 avril 1885, la lumiére inonda son ame ténébreuse.’’ 
The triumph of grace was advertised in the papers; 
orthodoxy does not disdain ‘“‘réclame.’’ He received 
absolution from no less a personage than the Papal 





Nuncio, Mgr. di Rende; and proceeded to bring out an 
illustrated serial under the title of ‘‘ Révélations Com- 
plétes sur les Franc-Magonnerie,’? which had a 
phenomenal sale. Its object was to identify Masonry 
with Satanism. The writer’s imagination ran riot in 
the obscene supernatural, and, if the quality of his 
‘‘proofs’’ was doubtful, their quantity was unques- 
tioned; he invented documents, compiled rituals, 
produced authorities—the supply equalled the demand. 
A bulky volume was devoted to the mythical ‘‘ Sceurs 
Magonnes’’; and his lively powers of description were 
exercised on the license of their ‘‘ loges androgynes.’’ 
Loud were the acclamations of the European clerical 
press: the suggestion of a doubt as to the authenticity 
of the disclosures would have been an offence to pious 
ears. 
The field was too large for any one operator; a 
limited liability company was formed. A certain Dr. 
Hucks produced a work c! several thousand pages, ‘‘ Le 
Diable au XIXe Siécle’’; an Italian, M. Domenico 
Margiotta, wrote ‘‘ Adriano Lemmi, Chef Supréme des 
Francs-Magons,’’ for the German translation of which 
he received £2,000. The Italian courts held this work 
to be so scandalous that; when it was published in a 
Roman clerical organ, the editor, a prelate, was 
prosecuted and fined. This ingenious author included 
Spiritualism among the Masonic rites. In one lively 
scene he described a revolving table as rising to an erect 
position, and strangling the unfortunate medium with 
its legs: in another the same table, having levitated to 
the ceiling, came down in the shape of a crocodile, which, 
taking its seat at the piano, gave a musical performance 
to the astonished attendants at the séance. - This 
remarkable episode was the subject of an illustration in 
colors; the smile on the face of the crocodile, which was 
half-turned to the dismayed audience, is still present to 
our mind. 

It was, however, an American Lodge—that of the 
Palladium, at Charleston—which provided what was 
perhaps the finest platform for the display of M. Taxil’s 
powers. The Palladium, he declared, had been founded 
September 20th, 1870, the day of the Italian occupation 
of Rome. Its members formed the Inner Circle of the 
entire Order; the initiation of novices was presided over 
by Satan in person ; it was here that he manifested him- 
self in visible form to its worshippers, and issued his 
commands. A High Priestess was required for this 
Supreme Council, and was found in the person of the 
famous Diana Vaughan. This lady—who may be 
described as an ecclesiastical Mrs. Harris, for she had 
no existence outside M. Taxil’s creative fancy—was 
descended from a brother of Henry Vaughan, the 
Silurist, who, during a sojourn among a Red Indian tribe, 
had been visited by the goddess Venus-Astarte, who, 
eleven days later, presented him with a daughter, from 
whom the Priestess of the Palladium was descended in 
direct line. While still a child, she had been betrothed 
to Asmodeus. This powerful fiend had challenged the 
Lion of St. Mark to a combat, in which the sacred animal 
had lost his tail. This was preserved in a reliquary by 
the Palladists; and M. Taxil informs us that, on an occa- 
sion on which Diana was in danger, it leaped from the 
sacred vessel and coiled itself affectionately round her 
neck. Nor was this all. The tuft of hair at the tip 
assumed the shape of the head of Asmodeus, who 
announced that she was under his special protection ; 
but that she must remain single, as he would assuredly 
strangle a rival spouse. Her uncle, who was present, 
kodaked the scene: and the photograph was circulated 
among the faithful ; who wondered, saying: “ We never 
saw it as this sort.’’ Her rival for the presidency of the 
Palladium was a certain Sophia Walder, the daughter of 
Lucifer by the wife of the Rev. Phileas Walder, a Pro- 
testant clergyman; and was destined to be the great- 
grandmother of Anti-Christ, who (it was said) was to be 
born of a mixed ancestry, diabolical and human, in 1962. 
This was, perhaps, the climax of the whole record: for 
the Evil One had inscribed his name, with his tail, on 
the lady’s back. When M. Taxil’s invention reached 
this height a colleague remonstrated. ‘“‘ They will never 
believe it,’’ he said. ‘“ Let me alone,’”’ was the answer; 
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“I know my public.” He did: the pious swallowed it at 
a gulp, and called for more. ; 

At this point the narrative becomes involved, and 
its detail tedious: the curious may be referred to Mr. 
H. C. Lea’s monograph on the subject.* Here it is 
enough to say that the rivalry between the ladies ended 
in Diana’s. conversion to Catholicism. To escape 
assassination at the hands of the infuriated Palladists. she 
retired to a convent, where she composed a work of piety, 
“‘ La Neuvaine Eucharistique,’’ a copy of which was duly 
dispatched to the Pope. Meanwhile the Palladium 
extended its activities. British officers performed its 
rites in the Galleries in the Rock of Gibraltar; and 
Admiral Markham, then in command of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, who had questioned the propriety of these 
proceedings, was transported, like Habakkuk, by the 
hair, to Charleston, where Baphomet, the therio-morpkia 
idol of the sect, solved his doubts, and restored him to 
his quarter-deck in a chastened mood. 

But “all things come to an end.” Disputes as to 
the division of the spoils arose between M. Taxil and his 
collaborators; doubts were expressed as to the revela- 
tions and even the existence of Diana, whom “no man 
had seen at any time.’’ In vain the ‘‘ Civilta Cattolica,” 
the official organ of the Jesuits and the Vatican, pro- 
tested against this scepticism: at the Anti-Masonic 
Congress held at Trent: in 1896 the question was referred 
to a special commission, in spite of M. Taxil’s declaration 
that the life of the convert would be endangered were the 
secret of her retreat made known. The report of this 
commission was evasive: it was unable to find conclusive 
evidence either for or against her existence; it might, 
or might not, be a fact. The secular Press found the 
matter “ good copy ”’; M. Taxil recognized that the game 
was up. He promised to produce Diana at a public 
meeting. The day arrived; but not Diana, whose place 
was taken by M. Taxil. He pleaded guilty, he said, to 
the charge of infanticide: the Palladium and Diana alike 
had been the offspring of his imagination—and were no 
more. His purpose had been to study Catholicism at 
headquarters and at first hand. He had succeeded beyond 
his hopes. The meeting broke up in disorder, the orator 
retiring under police protection. 

The intelligence of the country looked on with amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ On a pu voir, il n’y a pas trés longtemps, un 
publiciste vulgaire, qui avait voulu prendre la mesure 
de la crédulité catholique, entretenir, pendant des 
années, le clerge et les fidéles de fictions ineptes et ridi- 
cules,’’ says a distinguished French writer ; who attributes 
to M. Taxil “l’audace la plus effréné dans l’invention 
de réveries malsaines.’”’ But are these ‘‘ réveries 
malsaines’’ more grotesque than much of last week’s 
“evidence’”?? Do M. Taxil, Dr. Hacks, and Don 


Margiotta compare unfavorably with the imaginations of 
our own Sinister Street? 





Communications. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—If, among other tasks of Reconstruction, we are to 
overhaul the Public School system, in the first place let us 
keep our heads as to its actual effects, and in the second let 
us attack the roots of the evils imputed to it. I am not 
going to undertake a defence of masters, though I think they 
are unfairly disparaged: they are set an impossible task, and 
it is parents that lay it upon them and are responsible for 
the outcome. 

That system, as one of your correspondents has pointed 
out, and as it ought not to be necessary to point out—but, 
after the exhibition of ignorance and credulity in regard to 
social morale recently displayed at the Old Bailey, it may 
perhaps be so—has produced and produces a great deal in the 
character of the class that uses the Public Schools that is fine 
and, indeed, indispensable in healthy human relations. 

If these virtues are counterweighed by limitations of 
intelligence and adaptability which in the stress of the last 
four years have disclosed weaknesses in our national life, be 
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it remembered that this is a class system of education designed 
to produce a certain type of character for the military, adminis- 
trative and professional classes, and not aiming at corimercial 
or industrial virtues or at the fostering of artistic or creative 
capacity. That is, doubtless, froin the national point of view, 
a defect—it is one of the root defects—but I think it ry | be 
claimed that the virtues of the ideal of the Public Schools have 
been and are very creditably, on the whole, produced by them ; 
and if those virtues are limited, it’ must be recognized that it 
was not the nation but the aristocratic and propertied classes 
of the nation that produced the Public Schools. If the nation 
wants something better it must nationalize secondary education 
—and part of the moral of Mr. Waugh’s book is Mr. Fisher’s 
Bill. . 

But, anyhow, let us keep our heads. As a preliminary it 
may be safely observed that ‘‘ The Loom of Youth’”’ cannot be 
admitted to be an accurate picture of any other particular Public 
School than that from which it is drawn. I have no means of 
judging whether its picture of that school was fair two years 
ago. knew a good deal about the same school forty years 
ago, and it certainly would not then have justified so damning 
a representation, though I can recognize filiation in some of 
the characteristics and social traditions. Nevertheless, it is 
obvious, as you have remarked, that there is nothing gratui- 
tously false in detail to the life of a Public School in this 
picture, which is clearly the reaction of an artist’s sensibility 
and not an invented concoction: and yet I suspect that the 
representation may be, as a whole, unjust, as being eclectic 
and partial. If it is not so, that school has certainly changed 
for the worse since the boyhood of my generation. 

Always myself, in my schooldays, a sceptic in regard to 
Public School idols, and in some degree a flouter of the con- 
ventions and rules, though certainly with less acuteness of 
apprehension than Mr. Waugh’s, I say, assuredly, that such a 
portrayal, if it had claimed to represent the characteristics of 
my own school in my time, would have been a grossly and 
perversely libellous caricature. And though I cannot claim 
to know much now of the inner life of that’ school either, I 
know enough about it to say confidently that it has not changed 
and deteriorated so much in the interval as Mr. Waugh’s 
school must have done, if his account of it does it full justice. 

By this comparative method also I should infer that that 
representation is not, in its effect, a completely fair one. 

at school, as I knew it, was different (as I thought 
then and am the more disposed, thanks to Mr. Waugh, to 
think now, different not for the better) from my own. ¥. 
Nevinson has written of Shrewsbury School, which, like others 
of which also I had some knowledge, was then, and no doubt 
is now, different again in its characteristics. 

Defenders of the Public School system may therefore quite 
reasonably demur to any assumption that that system is tried, 
convicted, and condemned by Mr. Waugh’s book. 

Nevertheless, much of the satire and the indictment on 
the positive counts (in their essential significance, and taking 
no account of the palliatives and the sets-off) are in substance, 
true, in greater or less degree, of all large Boarding Public 
Schools, and must necessarily and continually be true of them. 

You commented specially on three disquieting symptoms 
attested in Mr. Waugh’s and in other similar books: the 
idolatry of athleticism, bound up with the idolatry of the 
House, the repression of ‘“‘ the natural expression of a boy’s 
emotional nature ”’—and in this connection the sterilizing and 
‘onventionalizing of religion—and, in necessarv association 
with these, the manifestation of what you refer to as ‘a 
special social evil,’’ by which I suppose you to mean the grosser 
perversions of what, in its more sentimental and superficial 
aspects, used in my school-time to be called ‘‘ spooning.” If 
you really want a sincere discussion on the subject on which 
you have trailed your coat, we must be clear what it is we are 
talking about. 

The root of all these symptoms lies in the fact that our 
Public Schools are (generally speaking) huge collections of 
young male humans removed from their natural conditions of 
nurture and herded together under masculine discipline. The 
parents of the Public School class, partly out of desire for 
their sons’ good education, partly out of distaste for their 
personal company, habitually send them away from home into 
boarding houses. This is, of course, a direct perversion of the 
purpose of the endowments of most of the older (Foundation) 
schools, whose pious institutors intended to give free education 
to resident boys of their own townships, and had no idea of 
substituting monasteries for boys for the monasteries of men 
whose property they had got hold of on the pretext of the 
abuses of such establishments. In some cases, possibly, the 
parents are reaily so ignorant, or so infected with superstition 
about th: splendors of our Public School system, or so 
snobbish, as sincerely to imagine this internment to be better 
for the boys than attending a good Public School daily, when 
they could do so. In many cases, no doubt—and it was these 
cases that created the Boarding System—they have really no 
ore at present, if they are to get them good schooling 
at all. 

Under such eonditions Athleticism—‘‘ Gymnastic ’’ as Plato 
spoke of it in his prescription for the training of the Guardians 
in his ideal State—is the appropriate discipline for the chival- 
rous life—the life of the “spirited ’’ class—and that is what 
the Public Schools aim at furnishing, and do furnish; and 
it would be a great mistake or injustice to ignore or contemn 
the merits of the result. Gymnastic is not a disease or an 
infatuation, it is a deliberate and, within its limits, a justified 
educational policy. And not only is it adopted on account of 
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its positive educational virtue within those limits but it is 
forced and elaborated into a compulsory scheme taking up as 
fully as possible all the surplus time and energy of the boys— 
“to keep then out of mischief ’’—deliberately as a remedy 
against such other manifestations of vital energy as are alluded 
to in your indictment as a deplorable product of Public School 
life. If you inhibit the flowering of human nature in love, 
animal nature will breed you, infallibly, the fungus of human 
lust. In every cloistered association of boys and men you 
will find lubricity and the insurgent plague of animal erethism 
of which lubricity is the miasma. 

These plagues do not, by any means, always necessarily 
take that outlet to which you have alluded and which in the 
school code of “The Loom of Youth’ was clearly recognized 
as within the sanctions of heroic morality. I have known 
that in some Public Schools they did go, and I have known 
equally certainly that in other schools they did not. It is quite 
possible for the morale of a Public School to be such as to 
exclude that development. And it certainly by no means 
amounts to being the most considerable mischief that the Public 
School system does to the young life of the nation. 

But the conditions are always dangerous. For as Plato 
(who faced the facts unaffectedly and analyzed them exhaus- 
tively, once and for all, in the ‘“‘Phaedrus’’) set forth clearly, Gym- 
nastic, so far from suppressing love in the spirited character, 
promotes and incites it, and the more athletic and splendid 
a community of youths and boys is, the more certainly (ihe 
ratural scope for their exercise being shut up by the Boarding 
House system) will there arise all grades of affection up to 
passionate love between boys—the athlete will be enamored 
of grace and wit, the younger boy will worship and pine for the 
favor of the brilliant hero. So that Gymnastic, adopted, in 
part, as a curb to mere animal energy itself introduces those 
mew adventurous impulses of the soul’s charioteer of which it 
may easily befall, as Plato describes, that the dark steed of 
the chariot will find occasion to take shameful advantage. 

It is idle and irrelevant to deplore, in this connection, the 
inefficacy of religion in Public Schools. Does anyone imagine 
that the morale of a Seminary is superior? Have monasteries 
had a better repute? Boys of the Public School age are 
for the most part, and quite healthily so, incapable of religion 
in the religious sense of the word. Religion (for the Public 
School boy) is appositely (and self-illuminatingly) defined by 
the poet of ‘‘Rugby Chapel’’ as ‘‘ Morality touched with 
emotion *’—a definition which Dr. R. F. Horton could surely 
have improved on so long ago as when he was holding prayer 
meetings in his study at Shrewsbury school. But for a Public 
School that is about a3 much of religion as is appropriate. 
Gymnastic—in its full Platonic scope as a spiritual culture— 
supplies it, and Gymnastic becomes, in virtue of this, very 
largely the religion of Public Schools, with God as the supreme 
pedagogue and lawgiver—God conceived of under a form 
already sufficiently purged for the position assigned to Him 
and not requiring Plato’s preliminary Socratic defecation of 
popular theology. 

The Anglican services used in Public Schools certainly 
had their origins in the inspiration of men who knew what 
they meant by them. But, with excepticns I shall mention 
immediately, they are not so understood by the great majority 
of the boys who take part in them. For these they are, and 
aim at being, formulas of a moral code, touched with emotion 
by the art of exquisite long usage, the free use of popular 
congregational music in choral versicles and responses, intona- 
tion of prayers, Anglican or Gregorian Psalm chants and lus- 
cious hymnal part-singing. 

The typical Public School Chapel brand of religion, when 
thoroughly absorbed, constitutes a decent working code of 
“good form’ for the ordinary Public School man, who, by 
the time he is fifty years old—no doubt often much earlier— 
may quite likely be a really religious man inside of it. But 
the schoolmaster who has really a religious influence, and the 
schoolboy who is really religious, appear outside of this healthy 
secularism either as High Churechmen or as_ Evangelical 
Christians. In both sections of this minority—and it is a 
small minority—you will find truly religious men and boys, 
intensely aware of their spiritual life and its needs, the former 
recognizing the Catholic Church as a trustee and guide, the 
latter finding sustenance rather in the experience of direct 
communion between the individual and the Father of Spirits. 

But, necessarily and inevitably, to the average sensual boy, 
the High Churchman appears a posturing ritualist, and the 
Low Churchman a Puritanical bounder (suspiciously like a 
Dissenter), and though there are some schools in which an 
effort is made to specialize in High Church religion (the 
more possible specialization for a Public School), I have never 
myself observed that the resulting product was on the whole 
superior to the ordinary Public School type. Nor, I suspect, 
would a school at which the boys all held prayer meetings 
in their studies produce a better output. : : 

Undeniably, in any case, the conventional official semi- 
religious emotion of chapel and Sunday observances does not 
and cannot adequately lay hold of the boy’s full spiritual needs. 
What else is lacking? 

It is a tradition—and if the tradition only covers a scanty 
basis of fact, its survival shows the more that it embodied a 
vital idea—that the chivalrous boy, when he entered upon 
his education for the ‘spirited life, was made some lady’s 
page: and in all the rude discipline of arms had that woman 
to love and serve, and her to be good to him. That is, in 
essence, and with appropriate variation, all that is required. 
I do not suggest that the life of a boy’s own family will supply 












all that vital, emotional, and spiritual sustenance that a Public 
School cuts him off from. Neither his mother nor his sisters 
may provide what he needs—the latter have very probably had 
enough of him. Moreover he may easily fall into the pitfall 
of imagining that the parlourmaid does so, with tiresome 
results; for her heart, too, has its needs. Little girls of his 
own age are beneath his requirements. But he ought to have 
continuous social contact with intelligent grown-up women, who 
will impress both his sense of beauty and his understanding. 
To my own eternal blessing and deliverance I was privileged, 
quite early in my first term at a Public School, to fall in love 
with a gracious woman of thirty, and, again, a few years 
later, with the nobly beautiful mother of a family of ten 
cLildren. It seemed to me strange then that these women 
were so good to me as they were—(“‘ Kiss her! She’ll let you! ” 
cried the latter’s husband to me one evening—and the mother 
of ten bent, blushing enchantingly, over the teacups). But I 
know now that all good and wise women are more than kind to 


ys. 

Not that love of this kind (which endured for me and still 
endures) interferes with the further fallings in love which 
ae befall a youth among maidens, and even among his 
schoolfellows—it rather prepares for and makes these others 
possible and intelligible to him—but the simple fact is, that 
inconclusive and apparently unmeaning, in any physical sense, 
as such experiences may be, and imperfectly as they may avail 
to mitigate the mere physical trouble of exuberant animalism; 
they make it impossible for a boy to feel any sort of interest 
in, not to_say inclination towards, perversions of affection or 
passion in relation to other boys. 

What then is needed? To break down the monopoly of 
the Public Schools and their narrowness of ideal. To break 
down the Boarding House system. Both can be broken and 
can only be broken by the same process, that of providing 
first-class advanced education for every boy within a bicycle 
ride of his home, and insisting that he receive it. No parent 
should be allowed to send his boy to school in a boarding house 
without special excuse any more than to send him into a private 
lunatic asylum. If boys must leave home for schooling, they 
should be allowed and encouraged to have as much of the 
society of their resident schoolfellows’ families or of other 
friendly people as they can possibly get. I never knew any 
boy that was not glad to have this outlet, and much the better 
for it, or any family that was grudging of this hospitality. 
This mode of dilution, rather than the cognate expedient of 
mixed resident schools, a compromise with the boarding-out 
system, seems to me to be the right practical line of attack 
on the evils of Public Schools. The tyranny of Gymnastic and 
the esprit de corps of the House system will no doubt be 
weakened by it, and the latter is by no means all a bad thing; 
but Gymnastic, as a valuable art of training youth, need not 
and should not be ousted. It will always retain a paramount 
place in any wholesome boys’ school, and nothing is to be 
gained by a frontal attack upon it in a campaign for its 
dislodgement from usurped provinces of the spirit.—Yours, &c., 


8. O. 





Detiers to the Editor, 


INDICTMENT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Srr,—A week ago, in the trenches, I read an article in 
THE NATION, to which you will perhaps allow me to reply. 
Unfortunately, I have lost the copy of the paper, and have 
forgotten the title of the article, but it is easily identified as a 
criticism (chiefly unfavorable) of English public schools, based 
on recent public school novels, particularly on ‘‘The Loom 
of Youth.” 

What I should like to suggest is that a wider appeal 
to such novels (and kindred literature) should modify your 
critic’s conclusions. I know of only four novels which may 
be regarded as breathing a distinctly hostile spirit of criticism, 
and one of these is really only a jeu d’esprit. Your critic 
mentions them all :— 


(1) ‘‘ The Harrovians.”’ 

(2) ‘The Loom of Youth.” 

(3) ‘‘Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill.” 
(4) ‘‘‘The Lanchester Tradition.” 


(1) Mr. Arnold Lunn’s story may be a true picture of his 
old house in his time, but Harrovians vehemently deny that 
it is a faithful portrait of Harrow society. Two other Harrow 
stories have been written: ‘‘‘The Hill,” and ‘“ Follow Up.” 
Here the authors both idealise their old school. Why take 
Mr. Lunn’s evidence in preference to Mr. Vachell’s and 
Mr. Fox’s? 

(2) ‘*The Loom of Youth” is a much over-rated book. 
Considered as a schoolboy’s tour de force it is magnificent. 
It is, no doubt, a faithful picture of all that this schoolboy 
saw at his school. Yet much that was good may have escaped 
his notice, and S—— is not the only public school in England. 

(3) ‘Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill.’’ Consult the opening 
chapiers, and you will find that Mr. Walpole insists on the 
point that ‘‘ Moffatt’s’’ is only a second-rate or third-rate 
school. He is far from intending any general attack on 
English public schools; his sole object is to reveal the unfor- 
tunate condition of assistant masters at certain unpleasant 
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places, which any parent can avoid if only he makes careful 
inquiries and does not aim primarily at cheap fees. _ 
(4) ‘‘The Lancaster Tradition,” a well-meant skit. 
Bradby is a Rugby master. 
dissatisfied with Rugby? 
(5) Now for the novels that, directly or indirectly, recom- 
mend the English public school system. Why does your 
critic mention ‘‘Hugh Rendal”’ and ‘‘A Band of Brothers ”’ 
almost in the same breath as ‘‘‘The Loom of Youth’’? He 
may regard these books as supplying evidence of the kind that 
he wants, but certainly their authors were animated by no 
such motive as was Mr. Waugh. Mr. Desmond Coke, 
dissatisfied with the sentimentalism (as he conceived it) of 
various school stories, set out in cool, critical spirit to write 
‘The Bending of a Twig,’’ but only succeeded in idealizing 
Shrewsbury. Your critic mentions one of Mr. Tinley’s books, 
but not the other. Surely ‘‘ Godfrey Marten, Schoolboy ”’ 
is as whole-hearted a recommendation of the public school as 
was our old friend “Tom Brown.”’ . If your critic can claim 
‘“‘The Lanchester Tradition’’ as favoring his case, what of 
Mr. Bradby’s other books—‘‘ Dick’’ and ‘For this I have 
Borne Him ’’—which, without being public school stories pure 
and simple, show us the Rugby boy at his best? Has your 
critic read ‘‘ Basil Verely’’ or “‘ Fathers of Men”’ or ‘‘ The 
Twinings’’? Charterhouse and Uppingham and Clifton are 
quite favorably painted in these stories. ‘ : 
(6) ‘‘ Sinister Street,’ which I believe your critic did not 
mention, is not an attack on St. Paul’s, but just the life 
history of a particular Pauline. ‘‘Sonia’’ shows an American 
boy’s disgust with the English public school, but Winchester 
lures O’Rane home in the end. 
Pardon the length of this letter. My object is neither 
to defend nor to attack the English public school, but to do 
justice to the iiterature it has inspired.—Yours, &c., 


NEvit P. Woop. 
B.E.F. June 6th, 1918. 


Mr. 
Can anyone really suppose he is 


THE UTOPIAN SETTLEMENT. 


Srr,—I have no knowledge of diplomacy, but I can see 
little hope of any settlement to this war whilst all statements 
of war aims give such prominence to the revision of national 
boundaries, at the same time accepting as of secondary import- 
ance the removal of all national boundaries to the extent that 
they mark opposing interests. That elimination of a perverse 
nationalism must be the central and pervading idea in any 
scheme for a negotiated peace. I suggest that a basis of peace 
by negotiation might be the following: 

1. Pre-war territorial boundaries to be restored (as a tem- 
porary measure if necessary). 

2. The abolition of all antagonistic national barriers, such 
2s armies, navies, tariffs, immigration laws, trade restric- 
tions, &e. 

3. Entire cultural freedom for all within the geographical 
boundaries of the various States. 

4. Restoration of all colonies with entire freedom of 
entrance and ‘‘ penetration ’”’ to all peoples, with local govern- 
ment by the resident population (such restricted franchise in 
each colony as the circumstances oe 

super-national Government whose functions in the 
world federation are analogous to those of the Parliament in 
a single State. These functions would include decisions upon all 
matters affecting the welfare of the whole federation, such as 
the er ona of virgin land, the development of waste places, 
the adjustment of such national jealousies as might at fest be 
encountered, the removal of all barriers that any unit of the 
federation, national or cultural, might strive to erect, the equal 
allocations of the burdens and rewards of a just federated 
overnment, and the control of the super-national Police 
‘orece, The Colonies would be represented upon this Council 
in the same way as their original parent states. 

This is merely an outline, and omits reference to such rela- 
tively unimportant matters as indemnities and reparation. It is 
not unlike the form of government in operation in the U.S.A. 
It gives an equal right of expansion to all peoples, big or small, 
equal facilities to spread their culture, an equal share in the 
world’s resources (since it amounts to a pooling of the colonies), 
an equal “‘ place in the sun’’; it involves no humiliation; it 
imperils no dynasty. 

The suggestion that pre-war boundaries might be temporary 
only is made because national boundaries in the past have repre- 
sented something more than imaginary lines on a map drawn 
for purely administrative purposes. They have marked tariff 
walls or the impositions of tyrannous cultural, social, or 
governmental systems (conscription, language, and religious 
restrictions, &c.). Remove these perverse forms of nationalism 
and geographical boundaries will move easily and naturally to 
better positions without war or bitterness accompanying the 
transition. All existing efforts appear to aim at devising a 
geographical structure for Euro that shall be perfect 
strategically, racially, or nationally—an effort which can never 
be successful—retaining at the same time national antagonisms 
with the assumption that they are irremedial—under which con- 
dition structural defects are of vital importance. What I am 
suggesting is the impression upon an admittedly imperfect struc- 
ture of an ideal spirit—under which condition structural defects 
are of little importance and easily remedied. The practical 
people with their practicable methods have made a horrible mess 


= things. Isn’t it time the Utopian had a chance?—Yours, 
C., 


L. F. WaALLIs. 
B.E.F. France. 












S1r,—It is now nearly four years since appeal was made 
to force of arms for the liquidation of those differences of 
interest and opinion which had accumulated during fifty years 
between the Great Powers of Europe. 

It is idle to speak of this, that, or the other question 
having caused the war. War is inevitable so long as we have 
a ‘*Dis-United States of EHurope.’’ And after four years— 
Cui Bono? Neither side has attained a decision. Victory— 
fickle goddess—mockingly flaunts her garland of laurel before 
the eyes of each in turn, but without bestowing it upon either 
one or the other. 

The entry of America seems to have given assurance of 
eventual victory to the Western Powers, but only by means of a 
war of attrition (a polite euphemism for extermination). One 
could wish that America would act the part of Pacificator and 
Moderator in those issues which have precipitated Armageddon. 
Cannot she confer upon Europe a United States’ system, 
realizing the ideal of that best of French Kings, Henry IV.? 
It is the only way! The preliminary conditions are a recon- 
stitution of the small states thrown down and _ trampled 
underfoot in the battle of the giants; a rectification of 
frontiers; the application of the formula of neutralization in 
the case of ‘‘ debatable lands,’’ then a merging of the rival 
alliances into one, a League of Perpetual Peace, and on this 
basis the carrying out of disarmament and the erection of the 
juridical machinery of arbitration.—Yours, &c., 


R. J. TOoovey. 


FORGIVENESS. 


Srr,—You have done good service in the article ‘‘ Of 
Sensible Forgiveness,’’ which lifts the whole question into what 
is, perhaps, the only perspective in which it can be regarded— 
that of humorous pathos. 

Of all the reconstructions of the future, the hardest will be 
that of building some semblance of this unique Christian 
doctrine into its former shape. But perhaps this is 
not desirable. It may be a good thing —I1 think it is 
that the war should have laid bare to the bone the pretences 
of some centuries concerning that which to-day stands out 
as the one rock in a weary land. It will do many thousands the 
excellent service of facing them with an ultimate choice con- 
cerning Christ, to which they have never before been exposed. 
The Archbishop, of course, in dealing with the bourgeois class 
for whom the Church has existed, must “temper the wind to 
the shorn lamb,’’ but many obscure priests like myself cannot 
thus indulge in camouflage when dealing with the simple, direct 
lives and needs of the poor, the halt, the lame, the blind. We 
must give them yea or nay. We must, and, please God, we shall, 
teach them the absolute and universal nature of God’s for- 
giveness, depending upon no man-inflicted punishment or pack- 
panic revenge. Christ, for us, is either absolute in His claims 
on man’s relation to his fellow-beings, or He is nothing whatever. 

Besides, forgiveness is the most effective punishment that 
can be inflicted upon one’s foes. It is a punishment that brings 
them before the searching judgment of God; it is direct in its 
incidence and remedial in its effects, and swallows up in the 
victory of Christ all lesser punishments devised by the 
vengeance of man. Moreover, though this is selfish, our own 
forgiveness depends upon our willingness to share this mercy 
with others. These are the simple, instinctive lessons and truths 
embedded in our souls by centuries of Christianity, and not 
even the apologies of an Archbishop are going to outroot them. 
How sone 4 seems the outcry concerning heresy that is associated 
with credal criticism in the face of the great root-heresy that 
a from the denial of the moral and spiritual efficacy of 
this great Christian doctrine! And what a glorious thing it is 
that at last the great Christian truths are laid open to the only 
wind that can move them through the soul of man—the wind 
of the Holy Spirit of knowledge. 

There are many simple matters (forgive this digression) that 
bring home to one’s mind, better than greater things, the - 
manent nature of the war atmosphere. I was surprised to find, 
when conducting an examination the other day, that there were 
many boys of from 8 to 10 years of age who were ignorant of 
the meaning of some common everyday objects of pre-war 
times. Some were even ignorant of the meaning and use of 
lamp-posts in the streets. On reflection, I saw the inevitabilit 
of this; my modern history was their ancient history. But 
passed on to alarm and deep concern when I thought of the 
still more inevitable permanency of mora! and _ spiritual 
impressions. It will not be a question of rebuilding from plans 
temporarily laid aside in the moral and spiritual realm; it will 
not even be a clean surface that has to be covered. The task 
will be one of entire conversion from false ideals to true ones— 
with the false burned into the souls of the young as deeply as 
it is possible to burn them. Many of us have been ostracized by 
our brother clergy because we have been stupid enough to 
regard even the most crushing defeat of our enemies of less value 
to humanity than the preservation of the moral and spiritual 
heritage which we have to hand on, whether we like it or not, 
to those who come after us.—Yours, &c., 

PERCEVAL GOUGH. 
Heptonstall Vicarage, Hebden Pridge. 





A PROPHECY. 
S1r,—Frederick Engels, the collaborator of Marx, uttered 
a prediction in the year 1887 as to the results of a European 
War, and it seems that we are well on the way to realize it. 


“From — to ten millions of soldiers will engage in mutual 
slaughter an 


will swallow up the food stocks of Europe a3 
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TOLD TO ME BY “PELMANISTS.” 


By H. GREENHOUGH SMITH 
(Editor of “ The Strand Magazine.” ) 





I am going to write something about the Pelman system 
because I believe in it. I am anxious to take my share in 
calling the attention of the outside public to that system 
because I have become convinced that it is a real and great 
promoter of efficiency. And efficiency, in every walk of life, is 
what alone can save us as a people, when, in the ever- 
intensifying competition which will come when peace returns, 
we have to keep our flag flying in the never-ending vattle 
for the survival of the fittest among nations. If any word 
of mine can help the cause I feel that I should be guilty of 
remissness if I failed to speak it. 


Long before I knew anything about the Pelman System 
in its methods I knew a good deal about it in its results. 
What I mean I can best explain by a few typical examples 
of cases which have fallen within my own experience. 


The first case that comes into my mind is that of a 
certain bridge player of my acquaintance—his like exists in 
every club—who was the very type of the happy-go-lucky and 
haphazard player—the kind who forgets his partner’s call 
or the suit he led from ; who has been known to play a spade 
hand under the impression that the call was a no-trumper ; 
and who every now and then embellishes his game with a 
revoke. Suddenly, within a few weeks, his style of play 
improved beyond all knowledge. He was simply bringing 
into use for the first time his memory, his observation, his 
power of concentration, and, what depends on these, his 
faculties of deduction. He was able not only to remember 
what cards his opponents had played, but to infer why they 
had played them. He had been taking the Pelman Course 
—not for the sake of improving his bridge playing—that 
was only a side issue. But the result, as shown in the club 
card-room, was, in a familiar phrase of Carlyle’s, “ eloquent 
of much.” He had become a more capable individual all 
round. It was not merely that he could play a better game 
of bridge, which was a matter of comparatively small import- 
ance, but he had become equipped to play his part with a 
far larger measure of success in the great game of life itself. 
And here it may be remarked that, although money is not 
everything, it would be folly to ignore the fact that, whether 
in the small game or the great one, it is the better player 
who, in the long run, sweeps in the stakes. 


Is the Pelman System, then, really able to turn a nin- 
compoop into an expert? Well, hardly that, of course, but 
in many cases, if you can cure a man of woolgathering, it 
really almost comes to the same thing. A pamphlet issued 
by the Pelman Institute has an apt remark on this point. 
“*Mind-wandering’ is one very destructive form of Brain- 
waste. The untrained brain cannot concentrate wholly upon 
its subject; it has a tendency to drift, and its owner does 
not know how to prevent it. A Pelman training corrects 
this and enables the worker to bring all his brain-power 
to bear upon any subject whenever he wishes and for as 
long as he wishes.”’ 


My next example is that of a young journalist in whose 
work I have taken an interest. He is a man of no small 
natural gifts, endowed with a power of easy expression which 
always made his writing a delight to read. Yet there was 
something wanting. His descriptions did not seem quite 
vivid and alive; they were like pictures somewhat blurred. 
He, too, went in for a course of Pelman study. What he had 
lacked, without knowing it, was the knack of seeing things. 
His powers of observation were untrained and undeveloped. 
Now his descriptive writing is as full of graphic detail as a 
Dutch painting. His scenes start up before the reader’s eye 
as if he saw them. And I am glad to say that, like all work 
that is getting better, it is getting better paid. 

Again, I number among my acquaintances two young 
women, sisters, very much alike in character, who were 
married and set up housekeeping at nearly the same time. 
A was a Pelman student—B was not. Now, explain the 
matter how you will, the fact remains that A’s house, from 








nursery to kitchen, was all spick-and-span, while her sister’s, 
although she spent—or, rather, wasted—twice the money, 
was—not to put too fine a point upon it—an eyesore. In 
short, A’s home was a model, B’s a muddle. 


The fact is, few people realize what systematic training 
means for women. Few realize that to run a house is to 
run a business ; that a woman who has to look after a house, 
a husband, tradesmen, servants, has to be an organizer, a 
Manager, an accountant, a buyer, a caterer, a nurse, a 
teacher, a sempstress, and several other things, in one. To 
run an office is child’s play beside it—for this, among a host 
of other reasons, that it is easier to replace a clerk than to 
replace a cook. Yet to this business, this profession, which 
emphatically demands a trained professional to conduct it 
with the best results, most women come as amateurs. No 
wonder that, until in course of time they have bought 
experience with suffering, they so often make a mess of 
things. And it is only the plain and literal truth to say 
that nine-tenths of this trouble could have been spared them. 


One more example. A young man, a connection of my 
own, whom I had not come across for several months, called 
the other day to see me. He was one of those young fellows 
whom everybody knows in plenty, breezy, good-hearted, 
fairly clever, but giddy, pleasure-loving, and with all the 
makings of a slacker. He came to tell me that his guardian 
had promised to give him a trial in his own business, a firm 
of wholesale dealers whose name is known in every city in 
the kingdom, on condition that he first went through the 
course of Pelman training. He had done so, and had dis- 
covered to his surprise that work—a thing for which, as 
Dr. Johnson said of his clean shirt, he had never had a 
passion—could become an interesting and even fascinating 
occupation. He had gone into the business and had been 
assured by his delighted guardian that he was “ making 
good.” I could see, myself, that he was altered and improved, 
and I told him my impression. “It has evidently made 
you,” I said, “more assured, more manly.” ‘“ Pelmanly,”’ 
he grinned—he was always an incorrigible joker—and as I 
winced he added: “If you want to make the journey of life 
easy, take a ticket by a Pelman car.” 


I shall not venture to excuse him—no one could. In 
this respect he was incurable. It is beyond even the Pelman 
System (I believe) to eradicate a tendency to the lower forms 
of humor. Yet there is many a true word spoken in jest, 
and there was a great truth behind his flippancy. 


These examples from my own experience will suffice to 
show how I had come to know and to judge the Pelman 
System in the best and fairest way by which any system 
can be judged—by its results. Such experiences led me, as 
a natural sequence, to ascertain how such results were 
brought about. And so I was led to understanding how it 
came to pass that, by the scientific study of the mind and 
body, that system gives its students, as one of them 
expressed it, “something other people haven’t got,” and 
explains the fact that everywhere, in every rank and calling, 
one sees them, men and women, rising to the top as surely 
as a cork in water. 

H. GREENHOUGH SMITH. 


More than 30,000 officers and men of the Navy and 
Army, including over 100 Admirals and Generals, have 
adopted Pelmanism. In five months of 1918, more than 
38,000 men and women in every walk of life have enrolled 
as Pelmanists. 


A full description of the Pelman Course is given in 
“ Mind and Memory,” a free copy of which (together with 
TRUTH’S special supplement on “Pelmanism”) will be 
sent post free to all Nation readers who send a postcard to 
the Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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no swarm of hosts has done before. The devastation of the 
Thirty Years’ War will be pressed into three or four years, and 
will spread over the whole continent, There will -be femine, 
epidemics, and a general brutalisation both of armies and peoples 
called forth by extreme want. It is absolutely impossible to 
foresee how it all will end, and who will come victorious out of 
the struggle. Yet we may be sure of one thing and that is: 
@ general exhaustion will ensue and the conditions for the final 
victory of the working class will be.established. -Perhaps the 
war will force us to take a back seat for a while, and deprive 
us of positions we have conquered. But when you have let loose 
these forces you will not be able to curb them. Whatever the 
trend of events may be, the result will be this: When the 
tragedy is over you will be ruined, and the victory of the prole- 
tariate will either be an accomplished fact or will become 
inevitable.” 


The Neverendians should ponder over this remarkable 
prediction along with that of De Bloch.—Yours, &c., 
JOHN LEwis REEs. 
Trebanon, Swansea Valley, South Wales. 
(South Wales Miners’ Federation.) 


A PROGRAMME FOR UNIVERSITY CANDIDATES. 


S1r,—Under the Representation of the People Act the 
sevem Universities of Durham, Leeds, Sheffield, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and Bristol, are grouped as one 
Parliamentary constituency, returning two members. 

Some of us are of the opinion that the newly-formed- 
University constituencies offer an opportunity for candidates 
who, while they represent a definite policy and trend of ideas, 
are not candidates of any party. 

We have formed a small provisional committee with the 
object of starting an association of graduate electors who 
desire a national policy, both foreign and domestic, founded 
on co-operation rather than rivalry and competition. Such 
a policy would promote a genuine partnership of peoples after 
the war, and would oppose all punitive indemnities and 
economic barriers; it would seek a just, democratic peace by 
negotiation at the earliest opportunity. 

It is hoped that an association may be formed which will 
be able to support a candidate at the next general election 
holding the views outlined above. 

Will all graduate electors of the seven Universities named, 
who approve the scheme, communicate with Miss M. M. Green, 
61, Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.1? As soon as enough 
names have come in it is proposed to form local committees 
and also to call a London meeting and elect a joint committee 
for London.—Yours, &&, 

MARGARET MINNA GREEN, M.A. (Birmingham). 
E. R. Mason-THOMpPSON, M.A. (Manchester). 


THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA. 


Sir,—In the article “How to Counter Mittel-Europa,”’ 
which appeared in THE NATION of May 18th, there is a sentence 
which cannot but evoke comment from those who are acquainted 
with the past history of modern Austria, and with what has been 
going on there during the war. The sentence referred to is as 
follows: “ If Czechs and Southern Slavs were less absorbed in 
their purely racial claims they might make common cause with 
the German and Magyar Socialists.’”” This sentence, as well 
as the general trend of the article, presupposes that there is 
in Austria-Hungary, among those who favor the continued 
existence of the present Empire, a party, large enough to be 
influential, and anxious to see established there a system 
of real self-government for the different races and a State 
founded on a democratic basis. It is an interesting fact, and 
one little realized over here, that all parties among Austrian- 
Germans and Magyars, the Socialists included, are agreed on 
certain fundamental points, and that all the subject nationalities 
are equally agreed in opposing them. There may be individuals 
on both sides who take an opposite view, but, with a possible 
exception among the Poles, they do not amount to a party. 
These fundamentals are, for the Austrian-Germans, that Austria 
must retain its present framework, must develop as a German 
State under German Kultur with German as the obligatory 
language throughout its domains, and that nothing shall be 
conceded to any of the constituent factors which will give them 
the power to interfere with this conception of the State. In 
Hungary the idea is the same, the word Magyar being sub- 
stituted for German. 

All German and Magyar parties adopt this standpoint, the 
Magyar feudalists, perhaps the most reactionary party in Europe, 
agreeing with Austro-German Industrialists, more radical than 
any German politicians, and the Social Democrats; all accept 
the same principles, clothing them in different phraseology and 
supporting them by different arguments. 

The Beputy Carl Renner, one of the Viennese Socialist 
leaders, defends the exclusion of the subject nationalities from 
any real share in the government by the argument that only 
those nationalities who in their ranks all classes, from 
the nobility to the proletariat, have the right to be regarded 
as nations and to exercise any authority in the State to which 
they belong. These conditions he chooses to regard as only to 
be found among the Germans and Magyars. It has long been 
the policy of the ruling powers in Austria and Hungary to pre- 
vent the growth of a middle class in the subject nationalities 
by means of educational restrictions, so as to keep them in the 
condition of peasants. It would appear that the Socialists are 
thus trying to exploit the results of this policy—a policy, how- 
ever, which has nowhere achieved its aim. ‘“ Autonomy,” or 
*‘ self government,” are freely offered, but all the schemes pro- 





posed resolve themselves on examination to the offer of powers 
more limited than those of our County Councils. We see in 
Austria-Hungary an autocracy, not that of a single ruler or of 
a class, but a racial autocracy, which is even more dangerous 
and more difficult to overcome. 

Your article speaks of the desirabilit 
Southern Slavs being “less absorbed in th 
aims.”’ It is true that most people who come into contact with 
the Austrians, and do not themselves feel the pinching of the 
shoe, view the intense racial bitterness they find with regret if 
not misapprobation. But why not put the sentence the other 
way? “If German and Magyar Socialists-were less absorbed 
in racial domination they might make common cause with the 
Czechs and Southern Slavs.’’ This alludes to the cause of the 
trouble, and the other way of putting it merely touches on 
the effect. 

The Austrian Socialists have no sympathy with the senti- 
ment of nationality which is to-day driving the populations of 
whole districts to me truly ‘‘ martyr nations.”” ‘‘ Nation- 
alism has become to-day what provincialism was a hundred 
years ago,”’ is the saying of one of them. It may doubtless be 
argued that fae fone, is but a step to something wider, 
and that federations rather than isolated States are to be 
looked for in the future. This may be so, but the German and 


of Czechs and 
eir purely racial 


} Austro-German methods by which these changes are to be 


brought about are the antithesis to the principles upon which 
we in England, and especially we of the Liberal Party, believe 
that the evolution of society should be, and will be, based. The 
German principle will not be altered, because upon it depends 
the dream of German world empire and the political domina- 
tion of the German race. 

Doubtless the present Emperor wishes for peace, and may 
be sincerely desirous of seeing the warring and heterogenous 
elements which compose his Empire established upon a basis 
of harmony and contentment, but how can this be obtained, 
except by the breaking dowm of Magyar and German racial 
autocracy. There is certainly no evidence of any efforts havin 
been made hitherto in this direction. On the other hand, i 
Germany is losing her expectations of ultimate victory, or if 
Austria sees revolt among her subject people becoming strong 
enough to menace the existence of the Empire, it is the obvious 
policy of both to grant what may sound like far-reaching con- 
cessions both to the subject people and in the pursuit of peace, 
because it is well known in both Austria and Germany that 
the separation of the Slav States from the Empire not only 
cripples the latter, but is a death blow to the German war-aims 
of Mittel-Europa as a necessary step to her world Empire.— 
Yours, &c., 

F. May DICKINSON BERRY. 





Poetry. 


Hospitat Barce. 
Bupeine the sluggard ripples of the Somme 
A barge round old Cérisy slowly slewed. 
Softly her engines down the current screwed, 
And chuckled softly with contented hum, 
Till fairy tinklings struck their crooning dumb. 
The waters rumpling at the stern subdued : 
The lock-gate took her bulging amplitude : 
Gently from out the gurgling lock she swum. 


One reading by that calm bank shaded eyes 

To watch her lessening westward quietly. 

Then, as she neared the bend, her funnel screamed. 

And that long lamentation made him wise 

How unto Avilon in agony 

Kings passed in the dark barge which Merlin dreamed. 


Forti.iry. 
Move him into the sun— 
Gently its touch awoke him once, 
At home, whispering of fields half-sown. 
Always it woke him, even in France, 
Until this morning and this snow. 
If anything might rouse him now 
The kind old sun will know. 


Think how it wakes the seeds— 
Woke once the clays of a cold star. 
Are limbs, so dear-achieved, are sides 
Full-nerved, still warm, too hard to stir? 
Was it for this the clay grew tall? 
—O what made fatuous sunbeams toil 
To break earth’s sleep at all? ~- 
WILFRED OWEN. 
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=~ Sole Proprie tor H.Dennis Bradley 7 
Civil, Military & Naval Sailors. . 
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S. O. S. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


I AM in a terrible quandary. I am a patriot, a democrat, and 
an cranes and thus, in principle, surprisingly Govern- 
mental. 

faa conga my business has been held to be of National 
Importance. Now my difficulty is this. The business I conduct 
has progressed considerably each year since the day of its birth 
in 1905. This progress has been rapid but consistent, and War 
has had absolutely no effect on either quickening or retarding 
the annual increase. 

But all progress in war-time is penalised to the extent of 
80 per cent. profit tax, plus additions. At this I do not grumble, 
being a democrat. What is worrying me, however, is whether I 
am. expected, being a patriot, to make as much money as I can 
to enable the Government to pay for the war, or whether, being 
an anti-profiteer, I should make.as little:as possible in the interest 
of my customers—in other words, is it my duty to my country to 
increase my prices, or to keep them as low as possible? 

There is a mixture of altruism and commercialism in the solution 
I have arrived at. 

I honestly do not wish to make money out. of the war, and if 
I did, it would hardly be worth while at a discount of 80 odd 
per cent.; by keeping prices low I keep my conscience clear, 
enhance the good name of my House, and create an inestimable 
goodwill for peace time. 


MUFTI. SERVICE DRESS. 
Lounge Suits ... from £6 6 0 | Service Jackets from £5 15 
Dinner Suits... ” 8 8 0 | Slacks... pas ” 2 
Overcoats ase ” 55 0 Bedford Cord Breeches 4 4 
(Buckskin Strappings extra.) 


‘ « New Naval and Military Kit List of every Service 
vy ree Officer. a requirement will be forwarded upon application, 
TWO ESTABLISHMENTS ONLY 
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LN Ne WAR VICTIMS’ RELIEF FUND 
e of the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
La M er] el Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916, 


No. 6. 
The Cigar De Luxe. 
N these days when cigars be FRANCE. 


wal ce Weel © A Paris Station by Night. 
to those who do not wish to ~ CROWD of old folks, 
pay heavily for their indul- pa lived ne Hd A Some, vad calidon 
gence and yet enjoy the same the War. OE ory Be gph 
entrancing charmsof Havana. Each corner and bay of the 
Try a box. We return your FRANCE, great hall has its little family 


7 * 4 of refugees squatting on the 
money if you are not satisfied. RUSSIA, ground waiting till someone 


If your tobacconist cannot BELGIUM ee oe ee ae 


” must next go. Outside a 
supply you we will and (in Holland). group of volunteer workers 
post paid. 





help the people into motor 
lorries, which then move off 
into the darkened _ streets. 
47/- PER 100 ; 23/6 rer 50. ; . To-morrow they will travel 


( Needs on again, scattered over France. 
POST PAID FOR THE TROOPS ABROAD. ¥ Harried and worn, without 


36/-PER 100 ; 18/- PER 50. = £6,000 house or home, clothing, or 
. means of employment, they need 
SIDNEY PULLINGER, Ltd. me) every 


all the help that can be given 
41, Cannon Street, Birmingham month. them. 


Give your help by sending 
us a donation. For 34 —— 
; we have been helping Frenc 
py ai ™ refugees with medical aid, 
shelter, clothing, employment. 
, We have over 350 voluntary 
eg Bg - workers in France. 


A. RUTH FRY (Dept. N. 15), 91, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, 
who will be glad to supply full information about the work. 
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The orld of Pooks. 


Tue “ Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Life of Sophia Jex-Blake.’’ By Margaret Todd, M.D. 
{Graham Travers]. (Macmillan. 18s. net.) : 

‘““A Schoolmaster’s Diary.’”? Being the Confessions of Patrick 
Traherne, M.A., Oxon. Sometime Assistant Master at 
Marlton and Radchester. Edited by S. P. B. Mais. 
(Grant Richards. 6s. net.) 

‘*The Modern Sons of the Pharaohs.”’ 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 16s. net.) 

‘‘ Homesteading: Two Prairie Seasons.” 
(Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d, net.) 

‘Resentment Poems.’”’ By Alec Waugh. 


By S. H. Leeder. 
By Edward West. 
(Grant Richards. 


3s. 6d. net.) ; ; 

“A New Way of Housekeeping.” By Clementina Black. 
(Collins, 6s. net.) 
“‘God’s Counterpoint.” By J. D. Beresford. (Collins. 6s. 

net.) 


* * * 


In these days, when the rich diversity of human 
kind is the unpardonable sin against the Holy State, and 
the drains of thought are always in order, I turn to the Auto- 
biography of Charles Waterton, Naturalist, with a pleasing 
sense of profanity. Charles Waterton was a Yorkshire 
squire, who lived at Walton Ha!l, near Wakefield, and wrote 
a once famous book, “ Wanderings in South America.” His 
Autobiography is prefixed in two parts to his companion 
volumes, “ Studies in Natural History ’’ (chiefly about birds, 
spiced with tart references to the National Debt), published 
in 1838 and 1844. Walton Hall was a bird-sanctuary, and 
it is possibly because he would not have his friends exter- 
minated that he has acquired the reputation of eccentricity. 
The more gently disposed will find other reasons. “ Quando,” 
as his pious biographer, Dr. Hobson, remarks, “ ullum 
inveniemus parem ?” 

7 7. * 

In personal appearance, the Squire was “ half Rosinante, 
half Bucephalus,” being tanned and furrowed by the tropics, 
and having his “lower extremities ’’ (I quote his Boswell) 
so muscular and supple, that “I (Hobson) was witness to his 
scratching the back part of his head with the big toe of his 
right foot,” when he was seventy-seven. At an advanced age 
he made himself a pair of wings, and would have sallied off 
the roof of his stables had not a friend arrived in the nick 
of time to remind him of the fate of Icarus. Being an excel- 
lent classical scholar (his works are crowded with Latin 
quotations), he desisted. The Squire himself attributed his 
great bodily strength to his devotion to the Roman Catholic 
religion, for the Jesuit Fathers at Stonyhurst College, where 
he was educated, there taught him to abstain from all 
spirituous Jiquors. He made up for it by spiritual draughts 
of unusual potency, for he relates with the most solemn 
testimony that when he was in Naples he witnessesd the 
miracle of the liquefaction of St. Januarius’s solid 
blood, which is repeated at a sacred festival every 
year. But I doubt whether temperance had much to do 
with his massive frame, for the grave Hobson remarks that, 
while he took no drink, “ he was incautious and by no means 
even ordinarily discreet in the consumption of solids.” At 
any rate, from strangling boa-constrictors in the Guiana 
wilds to meeting an old comrade, Captain Jones, in Rome, 
“ when we visited the castle of St. Angelo, and contrived to 
get on to the head of the guardian angel, where we stood on 
one leg,”’ he certainly did throughout his long life display 
no less strength of faith than of body, no less agility of 
muscle than of mind. 

* x * 

Our “Spes Danaum” naturally refused to take Sir 
Robert Peel’s Oath—though, as he justly says:—“I don’t 
believe that Sir Robert cared one fig’s end whether the soul 
of a Catholic went up, after death, to the King of Brightness 
or descended to the king of brimstone,” his only aim being to 
secure “full possession of the loaves and fishes.’”’ . So that, 
though he fought against the Spaniards up the Orinoco and 
was a “ most intrepid ” ornithologist, he received no recogni- 
tion from the Government. But after long wanderings between 
1804 and 1825, he did get a commission to explore Mada- 
gascar. His star beckoned him ;—“‘ Come and show to the 





world that conscience and not crime has hitherto been the 
cause of your being kept in the background ; come into the 
national dockyard and refit your shattered bark, which has 
been cast on a lee-shore, where merciless wreck-seekers have 
plundered its stores.’” A tertian ague loomed up like a 
black cloud, and “the star went down below the horizon, 
to appear no more.” In 1825 he was in Bruges, when the 
Belgians were revoluting for religious liberty. As the balls 
whistled round, he sought shelter at a half-open door. “ Just 
as I arrived at the threshold a fat old dame shut the door 
full in my face. Thank you, old lady, said I: ‘ Felix quam 
faciunt aliena pericula cautam.’” The first part of these 
incomparable memoirs ends with a prose lament upon 
Britannia. Still, he cannot help casting a compassionate 
eye on her:—‘“‘ A debt of £800,000,000 sterling (commenced 
by Dutch William of glorious memory) is evidently the real 
cause of her distressing malady. It is a cancer, so virulent, 
so fetid, so deeply rooted withal that neither Dr. Whig nor 
Dr. Tory, nor even the scientific hand of Mr. Surgeon Radical, 
can give any permanent relief to the suffering patient. So 
fine a personage reduced to such a state! Thank heaven, 
we Catholics have had no hand in thy misfortunes! ” 
* . * 

In the second part we find him in Holland, Germany, 
and Italy “represented so voluminously by different and 
indifferent English travellers.” What struck him about Italy 
was the dearth of combs. They must have been scarce in the 
time of Horace, “ for he remarks of Canidia, ‘ crines et incomp- 
tum caput.’”’ Next, that “the Italians would confer a vast 
benefit on society if they would depose more fertilizing matter 
in their fields and less in their streets.” Between Rome and 
Naples he met a herd of buffaloes, and, being warned not to 
approach them, advanced upon them “and immediately threw 
my body, arms, and legs into all kinds of antic movements, 
grumbling loudly at the same time.” They “took off, as 
fast as they could pelt.” In Rome the English Protestants 
displayed want of decorum in the “sacred temples,” doubt- 
less because the devil, the Pope, and the Pretender had 
been drummed into their ears from childhood. Only the 
Pope is left, for the Pretender is dead, and “ the devil, if we 
may judge by the frightful increase of magistrates and 
prisons in England, has no spare time to be in Rome.” Off 
Elba, our Squire was shipwrecked, thanks to the captain, 
“this dastardly sansculotte, being fast asleep, or as he put 
it in a poem, ‘snoring in breechless state.’”” And so on, in 
page after page of absorbing narrative, more shrewd than 
witty and again more comical than shrewd, as Euphues 
might put it. The autobiography ends with an exhortation 
to his son, couched in this strain: “ Should any boy offer you 
a forbidden book to read, oh! request him not to approach 
you with a viper whose sting is mortal.” And so farewell, 
honest, playful, and learned Squire, and rest assured that 
the account of your adventures has not “ disedified the reader, 
nor caused a frown upon his face.” His only regret is that 
he cannot quote that marvellous, that super-Shandyesque 
story of yours, so decorous in its indecorum, about the ass 
and the two carriage horses. 

* ~ * 

Hosson’s “Charles Waterton: His Home, Habits, and 
Handiwork ” (1866), is one of the best worst books I have 
ever read. There are positively no infinitives in it that are 
not split. The devoted Hobson also interlards his 
discourses with Latin—but he carefully translates it, so that 
we are never in any doubt as to what “Tu mihi magnus 
Apollo” means. The finny squadrons, the feathered tribes, 
the vulpine race, natate, volitate, and perambulate through- 
out the book, and to read the biographer describing 
the drolleries of the Squire shinning up trees, “ whirling 
himself entirely round in the air,” “dropping on one foot,” 
and returning “by hopping back on the contrary foot” 
declaiming: “Non de ponte cadit, qui cum sapientia 
vadit”—is utterly irresistible. But it must not be 
forgotten that this glorious old fellow was as great a 
naturalist as he was humane a man. He made war on 
nothing—except “the Hanoverian rat” of which he rid hie 
estate, and Swainson, the rival naturalist, who threw a 
shameful doubt on his Guiana adventures. He knew and 
loved birds and handled poisonous reptiles “as if he had 
been leisurely selecting the sweetest bon-bon, instead of the 
most vigorous rattlesnake.” 


H. J. M. 
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MR. DE LA MARE’S 


“Motley, and Other Poems.” 
(Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 


POEMS. 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. 


Mr. WALTER DE LA Mare gives us no Thames of song. 
genius is scarcely more than a rill. But how the rill shines! 
How sweet a music it makes! Into what lands of romance 
does it flow, and beneath what hedges populous with birds! 
It seems at times as though it were a little fugitive stream 
attempting to run as far away as possible from the wilder- 
ness of reality and to lose itself in quiet, dreaming places. 
There never were shyer songs than these. 

Mr. de la Mare is at the opposite pole to poets so 
robustly at ease with experience as Browning and Whitman. 
He has no cheers or welcome for the laboring universe on its 
march. He is interested in the daily procession only because 
he seeks in it one face, one figure. He is love-sick for love, 
for beauty, and longs to save it from the contamination of 
the common world. Like the lover in “The Tryst,’’ he 
dreams always of a secret place of love and beauty set 
solitarily beyond the bounds of the time and space we 
know :— 


His 


‘* Beyond the rumor even of Paradise come, 
There, out of all remembrance, make our home : 
Seek we some close hid shadow for our lair, 
Hollowed by Noah’s mouse beneath the chair 
Wherein the Omnipotent, in slumber bound, 
Nods till the piteous Trump of Judgment sound. 
Perchance Leviathan of the deep sea 
Would lease a lost mermaiden’s grot to me, 
There of your beauty we would joyance make— 
A musie wistful for the sea-nymph’s sake : 

Haply Elijah, o’er his spokes of fire, 

Cresting steep Leo, or the Heavenly Lyre, 
Spied, tranced in azure of inanest space, 
Some eyrie hostel meet for human grace, 
Where two might happy be—just you and I-- 
Lost in the uttermost of Ete rnity. 


This is, no doubt, a far from rare mood in poetry. Even 
the waltz-songs of the music-halls express, or attempt to 
express, the longings of lovers for an impossible loneliness. 
Mr. de la Mare touches our hearts, however, not because he 
shares our sentimental day-dreams, but because he so mourn- 
fully turns back from them to the bitterness of reality :— 

“No, no. Nor earth, nor air, nor fire, nor deep 

Could lull poor mortal longingness asleep. 

Somewhere there Nothing is; and there lost Man 

Shall win what changeless vague of peace he can.” 
° These lines (ending in an unsatisfactory and ineffective 
vagueness of phrase, which is Mr. de la Mare’s peculiar vice 
as a poet) suggest something of the sad philosophy which 
runs through the verse in “ Motley.” The poems are, for 
the most part, praise of beauty sought and found in the 
shadow of death. 

Melancholy though it is, however, Mr. 
is, as we have said, a book of praise, 
He triumphantly announces that, 
write of Earth’s wonders :— 


de la Mare’s book 
not of lamentations. 
if he were to begin to 


“ Flit would the ages 
On soundless wings 
Ere unto Z 
My pen drew nigh; 
Leviathan told, 
And the honey-fly.”’ 
He cannot come upon a twittering linnet, a “ thing of light,” 
in a bush without realizing that — 
‘* All the throbbing world 
Of dew and sun and air 
By this small parcel of life 
Is made more fair.’ 


He bids us in 


‘** Look thy last on all things lovely 
Every hour. Let no night 
Seal thy sense in deathly slumber 
Till to delight 
Thou have paid thy utmost blessing:”’ 
Thus, there is nothing faint-hearted in Mr. 
melancholy. His sorrow is idealist’s sorrow. 
heart of a worshipper, a lover. 
We find evidence of this not least in his war-verses. At 


“ Farewell” 


de la Mare’s 
He has the 





the outbreak of the war he evidently shared with other lovers 
a d idealists the feeling of elation in the presence of noble 
sacrifices made for the world. 

“é Now 


each man’s mind all Europe is,” 


he cries, in the first line in ‘Happy England,” 
remembers the peace of England, ~ her 
her loveliness,” he exclaims :— 


and, as he 
woods and wilds, 


**O what a deep contented night 
The sun from out her Eastern seas 
Would bring the dust which in her si ht 
Had given its all for these!”’ 


So beautiful a spirit as Mr. de la Mare’s, however, could not 
remain content with idealizing from afar the sacrifices 
and heroism of dying men. In the long poem called 
“Motley ” he turns from the heroism to the madness of war, 
translating his vision into a fool’s song :— 


“Nay, but a dream I had 
Of a world all mad, 
Not simple happy mad like me, 
Who am mad like an empty scene 
Of water and willow-tree, 
Where the wind hath been; 
But that foul Satan-mad, 
Who rots in his own head. . . .” 


The fool’s vision of men going into battle is not a vision 
of knights of the Holy Ghost nobly falling in the liste with 
their country looking on, but of men’s bodies— 
‘**Dragging cold cannon through a mire 
Of rain and blood and spouting fire, 
The new moon glinting hard on eyes 
Wide with insanities ! 
Marionettes,” Mr. 
relief from 


In “ The 
satire for 
world : 


de la Mare turns to tragic 
the bitterness of a war-maddened 


‘* Let the foul scene proceed : 
There’s laughter in the wings; 
“Tis sawdust that they bleed, 
But a box Death brings. 


‘* How rare a skill is theirs 
These extreme pangs to shew, 
How real a frenzy wears 
Each feigner of woe! ”’ 
And the poem goes on in perplexity of anger and anguish : — 
* Strange, such a Piece is free, 
While we spectators sit, 
Aghast at its agony, 
Yet absorbed in it! 
‘*Dark is the outer air, 
Coldly the night draughts blow, 


Mutely we stare, and stare, 
At the frenzied Show. 


“Yet Heaven hath its quiet shroud 
Of deep, immutable blue— 
We cry, ‘The end!’ We are bowed 
By the dread, ‘’Tis true!’ 


** While the Shape who hoofs applause 
Behind our deafened ear, 
Hoots—angel-wise—‘ the Cause’! 
And affrights even fear.’’ 


There is something in these lines that reminds one of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s black-edged indictment of life. 

As we read Mr. de la Mare, indeed, we are reminded 
again and again of the work of many other poets—of the 
ballad-writers, the Elizabethan song-writers, Blake and 
Wordsworth, Mr. Hardy and Mr. W. B. Yeats. In some 
instances it is as though Mr. de la Mare had deliberately set 
himself to compose a musical variation on the same theme 
as one of the older masters. Thus “ April Moon,” which con- 
tains the charming verse— 

“The little moon that April brings, 
More loveiy shade than light, 
That, setting, silvers lonely hills 
Upon the verge of night ’— 
in merely Wordsworth’s “She dwelt among the untroddex 
ways ” turned into new music. New music, we should say, is 
Mr. de la Mare’s chief gift to literature—a music not 
regular or precise or certain, but none the less a musie in 
which weak rhymes and even weak phrases are jangled into 
a strange beauty, as in “ Alexander,’’ which begins :— 
“Tt was the Great Alexander, 
Capped with a golden helm, 


Sate in the ages, in his floating ship, 
In a dead calm.’ 
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NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES LTD. 

THE FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this 
Company was held on the 12th inst. 

Colonel Sir Ralph W. Anstruther, Bt., presided and in 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts for the period 
up to December 31st, 1917, said that he was pleased to be able 
to report that the company’s factories had worked uninter- 
ruptedly and at full output capacity during the past year, and, 
further, that the quality of their products had given general 
satisfaction to the Government departments for which they 
were operating. The past year’s operations, as had been the 
case with most industries, had been conducted under increas- 
ingly difficult conditions, and it was all the more gratifying 
to know that they had been able to do their part so well in 
the production of materials for the prosecution of the war. 
The bulk of their new building programme, carried out both 
on their own account and on behalf of the Government, was 
now completed. Thus, the directors were able to direct their 
entire energies during the continuance of the war to the pro- 
duction of the maximum quantities of explosives and other 
war materials, unhindered by having to carry out concurrently 
the erection of new factories. 

They felt satisfied that this organisation would enable them, 
while not neglecting their staple industries, to extend their 
activities into other profitable fields of commerce. The direc- 
tors had, therefore, decided as a — to endeavour to widen 
the scope of their operations, and in pursuance of that policy 
they had, since the war started, invested some of their available 
funds in companies engaged in the manufacture of commodities 
not directly cognate to explosives. He was happy to be able 
to record that these ventures were pose out satisfactorily, 
and held out excellent prospects for the future. The unavoid- 
able delay which had occurred in presenting the scheme for the 
amalgamation of the companies and firms in the explosives 
and allied industries had occasioned the board much regret, 
but he thought the work in connection therewith was nearing 
completion, and he was hopeful that they would te able to 
submit the scheme to the shareholders in the course of the 
next two months. The more one considered and reflected on 
the future, the more one was convinced of the necessity of 
consolidating the financial and technical resources of the 
explosives and ‘allied industries of this country. The war had 
proved conclusively the benefits which could flow from mutual 
exchanges of ideas and co-ordination of effort, and they already 
saw that many economies could be effected which would be of 
permanent benefit. While not desirous of painting the future 
in too rosy a colour, he might say that under the merger scheme 
they could look forward confidently to a continuance of past 
prosperity. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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One finds Mr. de la Mare’s characteristic, unemphatic music 
again in the opening lines of “ Mrs. Grundy ’’— 
‘* Step very softly, sweet Quiet-foot, 
Stumble not, whisper not, smile not,” 
where “ foot” and “not” are rhymes. 

It is the stream of music flowing through his verses 
rather than any riches of imagery or phrase that makes one 
rank the author so high among living poets. But music in 
verse can hardly be separated from intensity and sincerity 
of vision. This music of Mr. de la Mare’s is not a mere 
cvaftsman’s tune: it is an echo of the spirit. Had he not 
seen beautiful things passionately, Mr. de la Mare could 
never have written :- 

“Thou with thy cheek on mine, 
And dark hair loosed, shalt see 
Take the far stars for fruit ° 
The cypress tree, 
And in the yew’s black 
Shall the moon be.” 
Beautiful as Mr. de la Mare’s vision is, however, and beauti- 
ful as is his music, we miss in his work that frequent pey- 
fection of phrase which is part of the genius of (to take 
another living writer) Mr. Yeats. One has only to compare 
Mr. Yeats’s “I heard the old, old men say” with Mr. de 
la Mare’s “ The Old Men” to see how far the latter falls 
below verbal mastery. Mr. Yeats has found the perfect 
embodiment for his imagination. Mr. de la Mare seems in 
comparison to be struggling with his medium, and contrives 
in his first verse to be no more than just articulate :— 
“Old and alone, sit we, 
Caged, riddle-rid men, 
Lost to earth’s ‘ Listen!’ and ‘See!’ 
Thought’s ‘ Wherefore?’ and ‘When?’ ”’ 
There is vision in some of the later verses in the poem, but, 
if we read it alongside of Mr. Yeats’s, we get an impression 
of unsuccess of execution. Whether one can fairly use the 
word “unsuccess”’ in reference to verse which succeeds so 
exquisitely as Mr. de la Mare’s in being literature is a nice 
question. But how else is one to define the peculiar quality 
of his style—its hesitations, its vaguenesses, its obscurities? 
On the other hand, even when his lines leave the intellect 
puzzled and the desire for grammar unsatisfied, a breath of 
original romance blows through them and appeals to us like 
the illogical burden of a ballad. Here at least are the 
rhythms and raptures of poetry, if not always the beaten 
gold of speech. Sometimes Mr. de la Mare’s verse reminds 
one of piano-music, sometimes of bird-music: it wavers so 
curiously between what is composed and what is unsophis- 
ticated. Not that one ever doubts for a moment that 
Mr. de la Mare has spent on his work an artist’s pains. He 
has made a craft out of his innocence. If he produces in his 
verse the effect of the wind among the reeds, it is the result 
not only of his artlessness, but of his art. He is one of the 
modern poets who have broken away from the metrical 
formalities of Swinburne and the older men, and who, of set 
purpose, have imposed upon poetry the beauty of a slightly 
irregular pulse. 

He is typical of his generation, however, not only in 
his form, but in the pain of his unbelief (as shown in 
“ Betrayal”), and in that sense of half-revelation that fills him 
always with wonder and sometimes with hope. His poems 
tell of the visits of strange presences in dream and vacancy. 
In “ A Vacant Day,” after describing the beauty of a summer 
moon, with clear waters flowing under willows, he closes 
with the verses :— 

“I listened; and my heart was dumb 
With praise no language could express ; 
Longing in vain for him to come 
Who had breathed such blessedness 


“On this fair world, wherein we pass 
So chequered and so brief a stay, 
And yearned in spirit to learn, alas! 

What kept him still away.’ 
In these poems we have the genius of the beauty of 
gentleness expressing itself as it is doing nowhere else just 
now in verse. , Mr. de la Mare’s poetry is not only lovely, 
but lovable. /He has as a personal possession— 


“The skill of words to sweeten despair,” 


such as will, we are confident, give him a permanent place 
in English literature. 


R. L. 












A JURISTIC TREATMENT OF A LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. 


“fhe Bulwarks of Peace.” By Dr. Hrner Hart. (Methuen. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


THERE is a pretty general agreement that the only hope 
for any reasonably secure civilization in the future lies in 
the successful establishment and working of a League of 
Nations, aiming at the prevention and settlement of diffi- 
culties by methods of justice, and harmonious co-operation 
for material benefits, accompanied by gradual disarmament. 
But there are wide differences of opinion as to the early 
shaping of such a League. Sanguine souls look to the imme- 
diate establishment of something like a World State with 
plenary powers to keep the peace, and to make and enforce 
world-laws. Those of little faith only contemplate the pos- 
sibility of some treaty of dubious validity for the submission 
of disputes to arbitration, with no coercive sanctions for 
fulfilment of the treaty obligations. Temperament weighs 
more than considered judgment in the determination 
of such views. But it is very important that we 
should endeavor to shape our vague conception of a 
League. And since the League is, in the first instance, 
a juristic conception, we ought to pay much attention to 
the few expert lawyers who have brought their training 
and experience to bear upon the issue. We have in 
Dr. Heber Hart’s work an able and orderly examination of 
the case, with the object of ascertaining what can and what 
cannot be done. Recognizing that the natural progress of 
mankind involves the development of a social conscience and 
an ever-widening area of goodwill working towards the dis- 
tant ideal of a universal community, Dr. Hart confronts the 
existing barriers to the attainment of this ideal set by the 
limitations of nationality and State ambition. These limits 
of social feeling and experience forbid that full cession of 
State Sovereignty involved in the establishment of a complete 
Super-State. We must, therefore, look to the voluntary 
co-operation of “ States as separate political entities,’ retain- 
ing separate ambitions which, unless restrained, may lead to 
trouble. But sovereignty and independence after all are 
relative terms. All binding treaties or agreements are quali- 
fications of them. Dr. Hart takes as his basic conception 
of a League Kant’s proposal, “ The law of nations shall be 
founded on a federation of free states,’’ leaving the measures 
to be taken for prevention of war to the several states acting 
in accordance with their treaty obligations. 

But before discussing the form of such a treaty or federa- 
tion, Dr. Hart diverges into a most profitable consideration 
of the external motives by which men are led to regulate their 
conduct, viz., “unregulated force, administrative authority, 
sacerdotal authority, custom, convention, positive law, the 
social imperative, and public opinion,” with the object of 
showing that, as civilization advances, positive law is of 
diminishing importance as a restraint when compared with 
public opinion and other informal pressures. 

So, in considering international relations, Dr. Hart does 
not regard the establishment and enforcement of positive 
law as the central matter: the most difficult and dangerous 
problems will rather fall within the scope of administrative 
action. Thus the real test of a League will be the efficiency 
of its administrative arrangements for the settlement of 
difficulties which involve ad hoc decisions. 

This is in accord with the recognition by most advocates 
of a League, that the non-justiciable issues are the critical 
ones. -Dr. Hart makes it clear that a Permanent Council, 
representative of the constituent states, must be endowed 
with the power to issue such administrative judgments. He 
also recognizes that, as an ultimate resort, force will be 
necessary to secure such administration. But he dismisses 
the idea of an international force directly controlled by an 
Executive of the Council, and falls back upon the voluntary 
contribution of the national forces of the several states. 
This follows from his insistence upon sovereignty and 
independence. For if the Council were vested with sufficient 
central force the sovereignty would rest with it, and the 
independence of the several states would be destroyed. 

It may be true that this is as far as the states 
are likely to be prepared to go, and that any attempt 
to put an adequate force under any super-national Executive 
would endanger the whole scheme. If this be so, the ultimate 
sanction will be the good faith and common interest of a 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


Appointment of Lecturer in Spanish. 
the Council are about to appoint a LECTURER in SPANISH. 
salary £300 per annum. Applications must be sent in by June 27th. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
W. M GIBBONS, Registrar. 











EDUCATIONAL. - 








MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 


Head Mistress— Miss CHAMBERS 
(Late Head Mistress of the Hudderstieid High School). 


The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community: to encourage self-expression by means of 
Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, and Handicraft of every 
description : to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as cooking, gardening, and poultry-keeping. The 
girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. 

Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, 
Cookery, and all such subjects as should be part of every 
girl’s education, 180 guineas a year. 

Gerrard’s Cross is 300 feet above sea-level, on gravel soil, 
and is out of the air-raid area. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 














PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea-level 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Clase. Tripos (Camb.). 
Prospectus on application. 





nv iE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS 
j and EXHIBITIONS, £75-£15. Examination, June 25th-26th; Entries, 
June 11th.—Particulars from the BURSAR, The Leys, Cambridge. 





ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, Harpenden 
(A Public School for Boys and Girls, aged 8 to 19), 


yas numbers having reached 200, a Waiting List is now 
necessary, and as pupils will be received in order of applica- 
tion, parents should enter their names as early as possible. The 
majority of vacancies will be allotted to ages under 12. Fees: 
Boarders, 103 guineas. Day Scholars: Tuition 40 guineas, dinner and 
tea 15 guineas. Apply Secretary. 








SCHOLARSHIPS, 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 


~ EVERAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded in 

competition at an Examination to be held on June 2th and two 
following days if candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. 
The Governors have power to increase the scholarships if they 
consider the circumstances of successful candidates render this 
necessary. Applications should be made to the BURSAR. 


BIBLES ano 


PRAYER BOOKS 
ForPRIZES, &c. 











TheLondon Bible Warehouse, 
22, Paternoster Row, E.C., 


Have the est and best Sslection in London 
We specialise Bibles, Prayer Books, Church 
Services, etc., for oe, and the 


Please write,’phone,or call. List sent post fre: 


TELEPHONE; CENTRAL 329. 








FREE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 
Towards World-Religion and World-Brotherhood. 








STEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour Street (off Portman Sq., W.) 
NEXT SUNDAY, 11 A.M. 
Rev. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
**Imagination and Love.” 
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THE FELLOWS MACNETO CO. LTD. 


‘THE First ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Fellows 
Magneio Co. Ltd., was held at Winchester House, Old Broad 
street, E.C., on Wednesday, the 12th inst., at 2.30 p.m. Mr. 
V. L. Fellows (Chairman of the Company) presided. 

The Chairman said: ‘The importance of the magneto 
industry to this country may be gauged from the report 
of Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Committee age eg 
an ample measure of protection in the future for British 


manufacturers of magnetos. ‘lo further encourage the 
investment of capital in this key industry an award was 
also made by the official referees in February, entitling 
us, in common with others, to an increased standard 


rate of profit under the excess profit tax during the continuance 
of the war. These recommendations are unquestionably of 
great interest to us, aud must have an important bearing 
ou the present and future prospects of our company. 

The magnetos we are now manufacturing are supplied to 
the aeroplane services. This type is of a much higher 
standard of quality than any pre-war Bosch design, and is 
built to the limits of extreme accuracy required by the 
Goverument. A considerably increased contract is now being 
placed by the Government with our company. 

As regards the balance-sheet, Government loans amounted 
to £17,450, against which there is £12,279, due to us mostly 
for deliveries to the Government. A total sum of £4,360 has 
been written off—a substantial sum for a company of our 
moderate capital to set aside in its first year out of what 
is practically equivalent to nine month’s working. 

Your directors recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 5} per cent. on the preferred shares, making 9} per cent. 
to December 3lst, 1917, and a dividend of 15 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares, leaving a balance to be carried forward 
of £1,181. Your directors, although holding the greater 
proportion of the ordinary capital, considered it advisable to 
write down in a substantial manner the preliminary expenses 
and the plant and machinery, rather than to. distribute a 
higher dividend in this the first year of the company’s working. 

The small balance of our present capital now eveliatile 
for issue has been offered to our shareholders and has been 
applied for, but we shall also weleome applications from 
members of the public who may wish to take an interest in the 
company by the purchase of a few of the ordinary shares 
which may be available. Provision will also be made to 
reserve for such applicants a participation in our forthcoming 
issue. All inquiries in connection with these matters should 
be addressed to ovr West-End offices, 21, St. James Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 

The report and accounts having been received and adopted, 
the meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE "7 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
Fonaioane stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
for 


FURNITURE &:, 


The best Stock of Furniture in London 
at LOWEST PRICES 


for Excellence of Quality and Desiga. 
Wm.SPRIGGS & Co:Lid 238-241 Tottenham Court RdW 1 












































“TRIPLEX” Safety Glass 


S ‘* TRIPLEX ' is the best insurance against accidents. 
Successfully and widely used for Goggles, Automobile 
Windows and Wind Screens, Aircraft Observation Panels 
and Wind Shields, etc., etc. 
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THE “ TRIPLEX” SAFETY GLASS CO,, LTD, 
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suilicient number, or all, of the Great Powers, or, as Dr. 
Hart puts it, “a standing probability that violent opposition 
to the general will of a society will be restrained or 
punished.” 

His insistence upon administrative action, with adequate 
force as a final resort, leads him to recognize with 
Mr. H. G. Wells, that there cannot be an equality 
in the League between great and small states, and 
that the independence of the smaller states must be 
impaired in the operation of a League of Peace. For 
the real responsibility of preserving the peace of the 
world will fall upon the Great Powers. If they can 
be got to act together in a reliable way, peace is secure, not 
otherwise. That Leing so, Dr. Hart, as a realist, recognizes 
that the actual power in the Council of the League must 
reside in the eight Powers, who cannot allow themselves to 
be outvoted by such a combination of small states as 
operated at the last Hague Congress to block the adoption 
of a Compulsory Tribunal. Moreover, he reminds us that 
the eight Great Powers, with China, comprise five-sixths of 
the population of the world, so that the insistence upon 
equality of statehood is not supported by considerations of 
human interest. 

That this predominance of the Great Powers may be 
attended by actual oppression over smaller states is however, 
in our judgment, a graver danger than it appears to Dr. 
Hart, who remarks that :— 

“Tt is evident that small states will directly benefit 
by a system which secures to them the collective con- 
sideration of the great Council of the League, acting in the 
general interest, in lieu of their present precarious 
integrity, accompanied as it is hy the risk of arbitrary and 
cruel action on the part of individual Powers.”’ 

Now, while we agree that this war has shown neutrality to 
give no protection and that small states would be gainers 
from any League which kept Great Powers from quarrelling, 
we cannot accept this language about “ collective considera- 
tion’’ and “ general interest’? as an adequate description 
of the situation in which small, especially backward states, 
would find themselves under a Great Power hegemony. Dr. 
Hart frankly admits that these‘'Great Powers would govern 
the world. Would not what he calls “ the general interest ” 
be confined to their collective interest, and would there 
uot be considerable risk of their pursuing an international 
Imperialism in Asia and Africa, under which groups of inter- 
national financiers and traders would exploit the “lower” 
peuples in the interest of sections of the “higher ”’? 

The juristic standpoint, from which Dr. Hart approaches 
his subject, does not compel him to face the political and 
economic problems raised by putting into the supreme con- 
trol of the world the Governments of a few Great Powers, 
whose “greatness ’’ has been measured hitherto in terms of 
physical force, not of capacity for world government. When 
Dr. Hart turns to actual politics his language is sometimes 
that of almost naive sentimentalism, as where he urges 
(p. 185) that :— 


“The persistent bias of Britain and the United States 
of America in favor of civil liberty, the claims of 
nationality and the interests of small communities, would 
be a sufficient guarantee against anti-popular or oppressive 
action ”’ 
by the Great Powers. Dr. Hart shows no inkling of an 
understanding of the part which pushful business interests 
play in the direction of foreign policy, or of the necessity 
of replacing our hide-bound diplomats and Foreign Office 
traditions by genuinely popular representation in the 
Council of a League, if national, as distinguished from class 
or business interests, are to prevail. 

Vinally, his contention that a close organic Federation 
vf the British Empire is essential to the formation of a 
League of Peace is unconvincing. In the first place, he fails 
to show that the Dominions want a federal constitution 
under which they must give up elements of national 
liberty which they now possess, while for a long time to 
come their united power on all points of Imperial policy 
must be outvoted by the superior representation of the 
mother country. Secondly, he fails most signally to grapple 
with the central weakness of all Empire, the unfree peoples 
who comprise the great majority of British subjects. While 
he recognizes that “ The voices of Egypt, the Crown Colonies, 
and other dependencies will also (i.c., in addition to India) 
demand attention when the great constitutional fabric is 


being erected,’”’ we view with some cencern his assumptions 
(1) that “a community may be represented to its own satis- 
faction by persons who have not been elected as its repre- 
sentatives on the basis of a democratic franchise’’; and (2) 
that “numbers have a widely different significance in the 
East from that which they have in the West.’’ Nor can we 
endorse his curious statement that.“the prebability that 
States which are now foreign to the British Union may here- 
after be received into the federal system has a direct and 
immediate bearing on the great problem which is the subject 
of this treatise.”’ 

If a League of Nations is to be established on a safe 
foundation, all such dubious claims for British Imperialism 
had better be kept out of the discussion. 

/ Apart from these, to our mind, irrelevant considerations, 
the boek deserves attention as an important contribution to 
the greatest public issue of our age. 





THE ABYSS. 


{‘ Attacks.” By EpwarpG. W. Liveinc. (Heinemann. Is. 6d. 
net.) 


Tuts infantry officer’s impressions of July 1st, 1916 (he took 
part in the attack of the fortified hill and village of Gomme- 
court), may be recommended to all who have not yet ceased, 
knowing no better, to regard “great offensives’’ as they 
would sensational film dramas. It is nearly two years since 
we heard officially that ‘‘Gommecourt and Serre”’ were taken 
by our troops. That was during the public exultation evoked 
by the early despatches of the war-correspondents, when the 
curtain went up on the eight-months’ Battle of the Somme. 
The fact is, we never occupied Gommecourt till the spring 
of last year, when the enemy evacuated it, and the full story 
of what happened between la Boisselle and Gommecourt on 
the famous July 1st is no more likely to appear here till 
the war is over than the stark truth of what happened to the 
Germans when they made their second great attempt on 
Kemmel last month will yet be told in Berlin. The reason 
is simple. There are too many people of the mind of a lady 
we have heard of, who remarked, “I prefer not to be har- 
rowed by war-books. I am content to know that the men 
are doing their duty.’? What that duty inflicts on the men 
who must perform it must not be allowed to harass those 
numerous sensitive souls whose resolution to oppose “ peace 
offensives ’’ is heroically unchanged by the substitution of 
margarine for butter, and who are satisfied to know no more 
each night than that the men “are doing their duty,’’ and 
therefore all is well. It is possible that many soldiers may 
be thinking to-day that though people with such minds may 
not be worth fighting, yet certainly they are not worth fight- 
ing for. 

When one scrutinizes Mr. Liveing’s modest and veracious 
little narrative one is seized with a terrible sense of the 
abyss of fatuity that yawns between this newspaper offen- 
sive of Fleet Street’s “Victory” and the real offensive 
that exacts hecatombs of flesh and blood for every 
mile of ground wrested, lost, captured, and recaptured by 
the contending armies. The military men cannot speak 
frankly for professional reasons. The civilian public is 
therefore thrown back on the lyrical effusions of the false 
prophets of the Press. Any civilian who, after cvolly 
weighing Mr. Liveing’s experience of what “an advance ”’ 
costs to both the assailant and the defender, still talks of 
“the poison of a premature peace,” as was done throughout 
1917, is a real danger to civilization. The abyss yawns 
between him and this frightful reality, and compared with 
the journalist who turns his thumb down at “ the peace offen- 
sive” a Nero or a Caligula appears a mild and relatively 
humane figure. 

Mr. Liveing’s impressions, though not two years old, 
may seem a trifle old-fashioned to those versed in the latest 
technique of scientific warfare. He does not speak of gas 
shells or tanks, but the human factor, and what 
happens to it on the battlefield seems a fixed quan- 
tity, in all its variations. He notes during “the last 
hour of hellish bombardment ”’ before the advance an exces- 





sive desire for the time to “go over the top,’’ mingled with 
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SIEMENS BROTHERS & CO. LTD. 


‘THE ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of this company was 
held on the 11th inst. at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
E.C. 

Mr. G. Mure Ritchie, the chairman, presided, and said 
that during the past year the volume of business done 
exceeded that of 1916 by about one-third. ‘The expansion in 
output occurred principally in insulated wires and cables, 
ebonite, and batteries. In regard to the development of 
automatic telephony, which the company foresaw before the 
war, the advantages of eliminating the human exchange 
operator had been demonstrated in practice, and all technical 
difficulties surmounted, and they were equipped to provide 
large exchanges for public service, and also private exchanges 
of twenty-five to 500 lines. Notwithstanding the demands of 
war work, they had completed a semi-automatic exchange of 
1,000 lines at Port Adelaide for the Commonwealth of 
Australia, and a full automatic exchange of 1,300 lines at 
Gimsby for the G.P.O., while good progress had been made 
with a full automatic exchange of 950 lines for Stockport, also 
for the G.P.O. 

After speaking of the cordial relations which existed 
between the company and the workpeople, the chairman went 
en to say that the year’s profit of £208,524 showed a substan- 
tial increase over that of 1916, due to the very much larger 
volume of business done. An interim dividend of 10 per cent., 
free of income tax, had been paid, but no further distribution 
for the year 1917 could be considered until the Government 
claim for excess profits duty had been adjusted. At the out- 
break of war the share capital of Siemens Bros. and Co. Ltd. 
was £600,000, with £150,000 of 4 per cent. debentures, nearly 
all the shares and about one-third of the debentures being 
licid by Germans. Moreover, the German shareholders had 
supplied funds to meet the capital requirements of the growing 
businesses of the two companies. 

When war began, the entire German interest in the shares, 
and the additional capital referred to was vested in the 
Public Trustee, who took steps to realise it by sale to a 
British buyer, and on December 14, 1917, the share capital of 
Siemens Bros. & Co. was purchased by Messrs. C. B. Crisp & 
Co. The contract provided for the issue to the Public Trustee 
by the company of £1,330,000 of 4} per cent. debeu- 
tures to provide for the repayment of capital (other 
than share capital), and the participation in the 4 
per cent. debentures employed in the business by the 
former German owners; and the Public Trustee had 
a right after the conclusion of peace to eall for the redemption 
of these debentures at one year’s notice. Subject to such 
arrangement, they were redeemable by annual drawings cal- 
culated to extinguish the whole in twenty-five years from the 
date of issue. Following this arrangement with the VPublic 
‘Trustee, the board was reconstituted, and now consisted of 
Mr. G. Mure Ritchie (Chairman); Sir William Bull, M.P., Sir 
Clifford Cory, M.P., Lord Queenborough, Mr. H. J. ‘Thomas, 
and Mr. G. Chauvin (Managing Director). 

The new board had devoted attention to many questions 
concerned with the development of Siemens Bros. into a great 
national manufacturing asset, leaving little time for discussion 
of a scheme of rearrangement of the share capital. The board, 
however, recognized the advisability of changing the capital 
arrangements so as to establish equilibrium between share 
capital and Debenture debt, and at an early date the share- 
holders might be asked to approve a scheme for increasing the 
share capital to £1,500,000 (or even more) in £1 shares, of which 
a substantial portion would remain in reserve for future 
developments; but as to £400,000, if issued for cash, the pro- 
ceeds would be available for the retirement of a corresponding 
amount of Debentures. If the matter were carried through on the 
lines thus indicated, the joint coucerns—Siemens Bros. & Co. and 
Siemens Dynamo Works—would be represented by an issued 
share capital of £1,000,000, with £150,000 of 4 per cent. Deben- 
tures and about £1,000,000 of 4) per cent. Debentures, the latter 
being held by the Public ‘Trustee. ‘Those readjustments were 
all subject to the consent of the authorities concerned, but he 
could go 6o far as to say that, as the Board of Trade wished 
the Company to be so assisted as to ensure its future expansion 
in British hands, they were justified in believing that sym- 
pathetic consideration would be given by the authorities to their 
proposals. 

Dealing with Siemens Brothers Dynamo Works (Ltd.), 
entirely owned by Siemens Bros. & Co., the Chairman said 
that the turnover in 1917 increased in the United Kingdom and 
decreased overseas, as compared with 1916. The value of unexe 
cuted orders on December 3st was £1,145,000. Siemens 
Bros, & Co. and the Dynamo Works had purchased £50,000 
of War Loan, and had provided several thousands of pounds 
to give temporary assistance io War Savings Associations 
for the workpeople. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO PARENTS OF BOYS 








ORE than a century ago iLdmund- 
Burke, looking back at his training 
under Abraham Shackleton, at the 

little Quaker School of Ballitore, wrote 


“Tf | am anything it is the education 
which I had there that made me so.” 


And to-day the authorities at Bootham School, 
York, have many similar testimonies 
from Old Boys scattered all over the world 
who give expression to their faith in lives of- 
service and sacrifice. 


Distinctions in 1916 and 1917 include: 


Five Open Scholarships (Science, History, 
Classics) ; 


Two Intermediate Science with honours ; 
Four First Medical Examination. 


The Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons recognise the School as an In- 
stitution for instruction in Chemistry, Physics 
and Biology for the Examinations of their 
Board. 


Parents who would like to know some- 
thing of the educational ideals which animate 
the Governors and Teaching Staff of 
BOOTHAM can obtain copies of the “School 
Year-book” and new Prospectus on appli- 
aa to the Secretary, Bootham School, 

ork, 


Bootham School was founded in order to 
give good religious and literary Education 
and curcful moral training to the sons of 
Members of the Sociely of Friends, but 
the School gludly admits, at the discretion 
of the Ileadmuster, other boys who are 
likely to appreciale and profit by this 
type of educalion, whose parenis are 
willing that they shall fall in with the 
ordinary regulations of the Sch 


The School is quite full at present, and prospective 
applicants for admission next year should 


communicate at once with the Headmaster, 
Arthur Rewntree, B.A. 
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“moments of intense fear.’’ “The idea of after-life seemed 
ridiculous in the presence of such frightful destructive 
force.’’ His corporal, who was a brave fellow and had gone 
through the Gallipoli campaign, “ was shaking all over and 
white as parchment.” The men, as usual, behaved marvel- 
lously, and “rushed forward with splendid impetuosity to 
help their comrades and smash the German resistance in 
the front line.’’ Then the scene from the parapet was 
‘almost indescribable.’’ Mr. Liveing, who was in the third 
line, could distinguish through the smoke the second line 
advancing and “ melting away, as one man after another 
fell down in a seemingly natural manner.’’ It was impos- 
sible to keep the line together, and after a short time, when 
dropping into a slight valley where “ bodies lay all over the 
ground and a terrible groaning arose from all sides,’”’ the 
narrator found himself advancing at the head of one of some 
“little groups,”’ only to realize shortly afterwards that he 
was alone. When he reached the German wire he could 
hear “men shouting to one another and the wounded groan- 
ing above the explosions of shells and bombs and the 
rattle of machine-guns.’’ Turning to see what-the fourth 
line of his company was doing he saw it had no leader. 
After shouting vainly he turned round again and advanced 
to a gap in the German wire, where “ there was a pile of our 
wounded here on the German parapet.’’ And then Mr. 
Liveing was hit in the hip by a machine-gun bullet, and he 
dropped forward full length on the ground. 

Our readers who can face a shadowy reflection in print 
uf the actualities of the battlefield should procure “ Attacks rf 
and accompany the author as he crawled back to 
the English trenches under machine-gun fire, passing the 
dead and wounded relics of his company. He was lucky 
enough to reach a First Aid Post, where he was transferred 
to a wheeled stretcher, and thence to an Advanced Dressing 
Station. And here he found “our men attending to the 
German wounded and the Germans attending to ours.” 
“ Humanity,’’ says Mr. Liveing, “ had at last asserted itself.” 
“ It is extraordinary how suffering knits men together,’’ com- 
ments our author, apropos of a padre’s attentions “to a 
young private of about eighteen lying on his side, groaning 
in the agony of a stomach wound and crying ‘ Mother!’ and 
of an orderly assisting ‘a walking case’ shot through the 
lungs and vomiting blood freely.” But we must not further 
disturb the dreams of our readers with these sights flashed 
from the other side of the abyss. 





BOOKS IN 


Prisoners of Hope: The Problem of the Conscientious 
Objector.” By ArtHuR S. Peakek, M.A., D.D. (Allen & 
Unwin. Ils. 6d.) 


BRIEF. 


ProressoR PEAKE does not share the views of the Con- 
scientious Objector. He has been impelled to write his 
pamphlet by sympathy with the persecuted and by a desire 
that his Church shall be loyal to its gospel. He does not 
understand why the dictates of Christianity should be sur- 
rendered for the duration of the war, and protests that our 
national treatment of Conscientious Objectors is colored by 
the intolerance, the vindictiveness, the military temper 
against which the war is, on its nobler side, a crusade. It 
is a forcible appeal to the country and the Government to 
honor the pledges made to ease the passing of the Conscrip- 
tion Acts. 





Ehe Bleck in the Citp. 


Again there has not been very much to report from the 
Stock Exchange. The desperate and critical fighting in front 
of Compiégne has not made for activity. But the firmness of 
the Funds and the general steadiness of quotations show at 
any rate that the City is free from faint-hearted pessimism. 
Much interest is of course being taken in the so-called peace 
offensive of the German Press and the readiness of 
M. Clémenceau’s own newspaper to discuss overtures. The 
calling up of the older men and the large number who are 
being drawn out of civil life are very much felt, and questions 





are being asked about the 7 per cent. At the same time the 
outcry against State control of business and against the 
increase of bureaucracy, grows ever stronger, and the waste 
in the spending departments as exhibited in the official 
reports is disgusting hard-pressed taxpayers. Thursday’s 
Bank Return showed no changesofimportance. The increased 
sale of War Bonds is satisfactory, for they have risen in 
the last week 33 millions, as a result, no doubt, of the 
reinvestment of dividends. The easy negotiability of these 
War Bonds is a point in their favor which should not be 
overlooked. The 1922 Bonds, for example, can be sold at 
their par value of 100. A correspondent, by the way, has 
asked me whether I can predict the future of rubber after 
the war. That, of course, is impossible. But it is fair to 
suppose that if the war were to end this autumn, there 
would be a very big demand from Germany, which might 
lift prices, for a time at any rate, far above their present 
level. On the other hand, every week the war is prolonged 
increases the probability of a financial collapse which might 
paralyze industry and demoralize the whole business world. 


Lyons’s Prorits. 

A year ago the profits of J. Lyons & Co. showed a decline 
of some £10,000, but the report for the year ended March 
31st last shows that during the past year there was a satis- 
factory recovery, profits increasing by £47,800 to £316,300, 
the highest figure shown since the war. The summary below 


‘ shows the fluctuations in profits since 1913 :— 


Net 


Deprecia- Re- 
Profit. 
£ 


tion. 
£ 


Deb. Int. & 
serves, &c. Dividends. 
£ £ 


Carried 
Fwd. 
£ 


Ord’y 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


. 339,500 ... 
. 556,500 ... 
--- 276,400 ... 
- 278,300 ... 


91,800 
96,100 ... 
109,500 ... 
108,600 ... 


69,200 ... 221,700 ... -- 21,300 
— .. 221,600 ... --- 59,900 
191,300 ... «- 95,500 
“ 169,500 ... 25 ... 28,700 
1917 . 268,500 ... 105,400 ... 170,200 ... . 21,500 


1918 316,300 ... 120,800 |. 40,000 |. 170,200 | 6,800 
Dapeeciation requires £15,400 more, and £40,000 goes to 
general reserve, as against nothing a year ago. Debenture 
interest takes £21,200, and preference and preferred ordinary 
dividend £49,000. The ordinary dividend of 25 per cent., 
the same rate as for the past three years, absorbs £100,000, 
leaving £6,800, ov £14,700 less to be carried forward. The 
only charge of importance in the balance-sheet is a reduc- 
tion of £160,000 in the loan from bankers. The report states 
that agreements have been entered into for the acquisition 
of the well-known firm of tea merchants, W. H. & F. J 
Horniman Ltd., and also for the purchase of the tea busi- 
ness of Messrs. Black & Green, of Manchester. 


7,100 ... 


Urucuayan Rattway Stocks. 

The recent announcement that the Finance Minister pro- 
posed the State purchase of the Central Uruguay Railway 
has caused a shazp rise in the price of the shares which has 
produced a boom on a small scale in the rest of the stocks 
in the group, as will be seen from the following table :— 

Prices. 
Lowest 


Highest to date, 
1916-17. 1917. 1918 


Dividends. 


June 10, 
Description. 1915-16. 


1918. 

Central Uruguay Railway, 

Ord. Stock ‘a cw Rew Rn Boa SS 
Do. 54 % non cum. ‘pref. (£10) oe aoe 7 13-16 . 83 
Do. 5 % irred. deb. stock .. 5 .. 5 .. 83 . 77 —<— we 
Do. Restern Extension, ord. 

(£10 — ae oe ~ ods 4 
Do. Goines Extension, ord. 

(£10) 


— a pa 5 3-16 7 
Midland Uruguay Railway, ’ 
Ord. Stock... en 
North Western of Uruguay, 
Ord. Stock aa ex3 pe sa 7 
Uruguay Northern Railway, 
Pd. Prefd. Stock ... ee 5 a & 
Montevideo Waterworks, Ord. 
(£20) ae see “i: ae 
United Electric “Trams of 
Montevideo, Ord. (£5) .. nil .. nil ... 3 5-16 : 23 
Do. 5 % Deb. Stock ... a i a Oe SR oe ee 


As will be seen prices are now, in most cases, above the 
highest of 1917, and although some of the buying may have 
been prompted by the rise in the Montevideo Exchange, 
prospects of nationalization have no doubt been the chief 
factor. It is reported that State Purchase is to be extended 
to the waterworks and tramways, and that the necessary 
funds are to be raised by an internal loan and the issue 
of bonds. If the scheme is carrried out it will doubtless have 
the effect of readjusting the exchange, which is at present 
at an anomalous rate. 
LucBLLUM. 








